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BETWEEN THE WICKETS 


CHAPTER | 
A CHILLY MORNING SCENE 


ALTHOUGH it was the middle of April, the air 
had a decided nip in it, and the world looked 
grey and despondent. Consequently a casual 
passer-by might excusably have stared at the 
scene which was being enacted. ‘Cricket !”’ 
he would probably have said in mild amaze- 
ment, before pulling his overcoat collar closer 
about his ears. 

On the other side of the high wall which 
bounded the country road, was a stretch of 
inviting green turf. There was a suspicion of 
hoar-frost glistening on its closely clipped 
surface, but this circumstance had obviously 
no deterrent effect upon the principal actors 
in this pre-breakfast ceremony. Ceremony ? 
Yes, certainly: the solemnity with which it 
was being conducted turned the scene into 
a ceremony. 

The top, barely visible from the road, was a 
cricket practice net. The regulation distance 
away was a single stump. Hurtling himself up 

ihe ; 
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to this, after a ten-yards’ run, was a terrifying 
figure of a man in flannels. With a demoniac 
expression on his red, perspiring face, he bowled 
at the slight, boyish figure batting. 

The ball sped from the huge hand with 
terrific force. The speed of its flight would 
have unnerved many a good club cricketer, 
but the boy at the batting crease defied its 
lightning undismayed. A turn of the wrist and 
the ball was spurned into the net with a neat 
leg-glance, perfectly executed. 

“Good stroke !’’ called a laconic voice. The 
speaker was a man of twenty-eight, who leaned 
heavily on a stick and whose pleasant, well- 
bred face was creased with lines. ‘‘ Good 
stroke, young ’un!”’ He turned to address a 
remark to the fast bowler, but that individual 
was already on his way, turning to gain the 
necessary impetus before delivering another 
thunderbolt. 

The next ball pitched to the off, and the 
man leaning heavily on the stick held his 
breath anxiously fora moment. But the young 
batsman ignored the temptation to “ nibble ”’ 
at that rising ball, a flick at which would 
probably have sent a smart slip fieldsman 
jumping into the air with joy as his fingers 
closed round the red leather. 

“ Good again, kid!’’ pronounced the critical 
watcher. ‘‘ Whatever you do, leave those short- 
pitched off-balls alone. They mean ‘ sudden 
death ’ every time! ”’ 

The next ball from the demoniac bowler was 
dead on the off-stump, but instead of sending 
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the bails flying it was punched clean past where 
extra-cover would have been fielding. Josh, 
the gardener’s boy, who had been pressed into 
service to field on the off, made a wild, despair- 
ing effort to stop it, but the ball scuttled past 
him like a rabbit heading for its home-bole 
and brought itself up with a smack against 
the fencing. 

“Good enough! Breakfast!” called the 
man with the stick in a decisive tone. 

“Two eggs for me, Frank!” called the 
batsman. 

As he came nearer, swinging the bat which 
he had used with such skill in that morning 
practice, he showed himself to be a lithe, like- 
able youngster of sixteen or seventeen. Blue 
eyes looked out from a frank, slightly freckled 
face. The boy had the stamp of breed, the 
stamp of character about him. He belonged, 
one saw at once, to the type who play England’s 
games, see that its laws are enforced in distant 
climes —and lead its soldiers into action in 
time of war. <A sporting English boy was 
Harry Greystairs—and the son and brother of 
sportsmen. 

One could see almost at the first glance that 
the man leaning on the stick was the boy’s 
elder brother. They bore the same hall-marks. 

“You're getting on, young ‘un. What do 
you think, B’Adams ? ” 

The person addressed by this singular cog- 
nomen proved to be the fast bowler. He had 
put away his former demoniac expression and 
now beamed upon the young batsman with all 
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the affectionate goodwill of a benevolent stage- 
uncle. 

“Sir to you,” he said, bringing his right 
hand up to the lock of greying hair which, 
owing to his exertions, had strayed upon his 
forehead. ‘“‘ Mr. ’Arry is comin’ on fine, sir! 
Did you see him punch that one dead on the off- 
stump past extra-cover? And did you notice 
him glide one to leg, sir? Oh, Mr. ’Arry’s 
comin’ on fine, sir. He'll show ’em how it’s 
done when ’e gets to Wychbury! Did you see 
him ? ” 

Frank Greystairs coughed. B’Adams had a 
natural gift for repetition. Besides, hadn’t he 
seen for himself all these feats to which the 
fast bowler paid glowing tribute ? 

“You’re almost as fast as ever, B’Adams,” 
he said, putting his hand on the broad shoulder. 
Next to his younger brother, this—in many 
Wways—extraordinary personal servant of his 
claimed more of his affection than any living 
soul. 

“Sir to you,” replied the bowler, touching 
his forelock again; “it’s very good of you to 
say so, Mr. Frank, but it’s here where I begins 
to feel it.” He put his left hand up to the 
massive right shoulder, the muscles of which 
could be seen bulging beneath the cricket shirt. 
“Not that I shan’t always be willin’ to bowl 
to you, Mr. ’Arry—don’t think that . . .” 

“You bet I don’t think it,’’ answered the 
young batsman, with a laugh; “ but come on, 
Frank—I’m famished.”’ 

He took his older brother’s arm with affec-_ 
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tionate thought and led him slowly towards 
the house. 

B’Adams looked after the pair with the 
expression in his eyes that a faithful spaniel 
might have had. Then he roared in a sten- 
torian tone to the gardener’s boy: ‘ You'd 
better give the pitch another roll—it won’t do 
you or it any harm.” 

It was only after he had seen to all the other 
eventualities that B’Adams saw to himself. 
His shirt, which had a distressing habit of 
emerging from his trousers when he bowled, 
was slowly tucked back. 


As B’Adams is destined to figure rather 
largely in the forthcoming pages, and as in his 
time he was certainly one of the most remark- 
able figures in English cricket, it may not be 
amiss to give here, and without further delay, 
a brief character-sketch of the man. 

The genius who had shortened “ Bill Adams ” 
into ‘‘ B’Adams”’ has never authentically been 
identified. There have been many claimants 
for the honour, but no one—not even “ Big 
Ben” Willmott, the skipper of Midhamshire 
County—has put forward such clear and con- 
vincing evidence as to leave no possible doubt 
about the matter. Sufficient for our purpose 
is it, however, that such a change in cricket 
nomenclature did take place —and_ that 
Adams, well known before, became famous 
overnight. 

In the beginning—that is to say, when he 
was a lad of nineteen—Bill Adams followed a 
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plough. He was a hefty, strapping fellow even 
in those days, and when he was smitten—under 
the influence of the village rector—with the 
desire to become a cricketer, he turned this 
strength to excellent account. 

Bill Adams proved a single-souled fellow. 
There was no finesse about him. He soon 
showed where his inclinations lay. 

“T likes to bowl!” he said. 

And bowl he did—all day if the occasion 
arose, and he could find sufficient time to leave 
his farmwork. He bowled with such haphazard 
sense of direction at first that he was almost 
warned off the village green; as Joe Harris, 
the barber, put it in a certain memorable 
phrase, “‘’e didn’t mind a biff or two, but 
that there Bill Adams was a not-to-be-printed 
murderer ! ” 

But the Reverend Cecil Loring, who had 
worn the pale blue cricket shirt of that famous 
public school Repington in his time, took pains 
with Bill Adams. To his astute eye Bill 
Adams was a diamond in the rough. He set 
to work to refine this terrifying trundler from 
the plough. 

The result was memorable (see your Wisden 
or Ayres).. When Adams was in his third year 
as a village bowler, the Rev. Cecil Loring 
invited a certain old college friend of his down 
for the week-end. The visitor was a per- 
sonage high in the counsels of Midhamshire 
County. 

That Saturday afternoon Bill Adams skittled 
out the entire neighbouring village team of 
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Little Lorthbury for the paltry total of 
38 runs, and forthwith departed to other 
spheres. 

The rest is cricket history—how Adams 
joined the ground staff at King’s; how he 
quickly got his chance with the Midhamshire 
first team; how he bowled and bowled and 
kept on bowling, season after season, never 
seeming to tire; how he won the affectionate 
admiration of the followers of Midhamshire, 
who roared their delight when more and more 
of the famous shirt emerged from the trousers ; 
how he went to Australia and was taken to the 
barrackers’ hearts because of his lion’s strength 
and buildog spirit which would never know 
defeat. 

All this is known. The rest to be set down 
is more personal. 

B’Adams was in his thirty-eighth year— 
which is honourable old age for many a fast 
bowler—when Frank Greystairs met with the 
motoring accident which, to the regrets of gods 
and men, finished his career as a cricketer. 
Frank Greystairs had come through the last 
three years of the War without a scratch, but 
at that cursed cross-road outside Muchlow he 
had his two-seater crashed into by a heavy 
brute of a touring-car . . . and when he came 
out of hospital he had lost practically all 
power in the pair of wrists which good judges 
had said were almost as good as the Jam 
Sahib’s. 

Midhamshire mourned. In club _ corners 
followers of the famous County talked of this 
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calamity—the passing of a really great bats- 
man actually before he had come to his maturity 
—and shook their heads. Indeed, the whole 
country grieved. 

But it was left to B’Adams to do more than 
shake his head and grieve. B’Adams had been 
Frank Greystairs’ servant in the War; he had 
grown to love the lad—and so, when the many 
specialists said : ‘‘ No—awfully sorry, but there 
‘can be no more cricket—dash it, man, you 
could scarcely hold a bat !’’—B’Adams pre- 
sented himself before the smitten sportsman 
and said, touching his forelock and twiddling 
with his hat: ‘‘ Sir to you, Mr. Greystairs, and 
may I make so bold as to say something what’s 
on my mind, sir?” 

To Frank Greystairs the sight of the man 
whom he had seen hurl down over after over 
on broiling summer days throughout three 
seasons, whilst it brought poignant personal 
regret, was something refreshing upon which 
to rest his eyes. 

“Good Lord! B’Adams!”’ he said. 

“Sir to you! B’Adams, as you say, sir. 
Now can I say what I’ve come here to say, 
Mr. Greystairs ? ”’ 

“Say on, Macduff,’ replied Greystairs, 
fumbling awkwardly with pipe and tobacco 
pouch. 

“Let me do it, sir,’ said the Midhamshire 
fast bowler, his face stained crimson that one 
of the finest batsmen who had ever represented 
his county should have been treated by Fate 
in such a scurvy fashion. 
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He filled the pipe, struck a match, and waited 
until Greystairs was puffing contentedly. Then 
he said: “‘ That’s what I came here for, Mr. 
Greystairs. JI may be a great awkward fool to 
look at, but I can be as gentle as a woman 
really—and, seeing that you haven’t any women- 
folks of your own—well, my time as a bowler 
is just about over, sir, and if it’s all the same 
to you, I want to be your servant just like I 
was during the War; and if it’s agreeable, I 
may say that I’ve brought my kit along with 
me. The wages is what you might call a 
secondary consideration, Mr. Greystairs, sir to 
you—and whenever you feel like it we’ll talk 
ericket: |.” 

The result of this extraordinary statement 
was for Frank Greystairs to stare amazedly at 
the man’s red face for a moment and then 
afterwards to reply: ‘ B’Adams, if you really 
want to give a hand to a crock like me, I shall 
be very pleased to have you—and you’re one 
of the best fellows in the world.”’ 

It was arranged with no more fuss than that. 
You see, Frank Greystairs had no one to con- 
sider but himself. 

So it was that Midhamshire lost two of its 
finest cricketers within a comparatively short 
time. B’Adams certainly had another year or 
so of play in him, but he preferred talking 
cricket to Frank Greystairs rather than play- 
ing it. When pressed upon the subject, he 
said that he was “ got old.”’ Which, to those 
who knew their B’Adams, was a very lame 
excuse. 
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The truth was, he was living up to his self- 
recommendation that he could be as gentle as 
any woman. 

No man ever had a faithfuller soul to serve 
him. 


Cr AP Pr R out 
THE TORCH-BEARER 


“You’RE looking better this morning, old 
man,’ said Harry, after helping his brother to 
bacon. “My word, this coffee is topping ! 
Higgins has his good points after all!” 

“Don’t let B’Adams hear you say that!” 
laughed Frank. ‘‘ One of the funniest things 
I have ever heard of is to see those two sus- 
pecting each other of dirty work! But, Harry, 
I want to have a serious talk with you this 
morning. It’s not often I indulge—and I hope 
to be pretty brief at that.” 

“ That’s all right, Frank. It’s about Wych- 
bury, I suppose ? ”’ 

His brother pushed away his plate. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘I should think you ought 
to walk into the School team. But that won’t 
be sufficient.” The speaker paused, and the 
lines in his young face became more pronounced. 

“IT suppose I’ve been thinking perhaps a bit 
too much about it,’ he continued; “ but I 
must just tell you this, Harry, you’ve got to 
carry on—take the torch—you know what I 
mean ! ”’ 

Harry nodded. 
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“ T’11 do what I can, but, of course, I shall 
never be miles anywhere near you.” 

Frank Greystairs seemed to weigh up the 
remark. 

Then : 

“You're not so good as I was—now,”’ he 
said judicially, ‘‘ but you will be—B’Adams 
says you will, and if he says that——’”’ 

‘““He never would say that unless he meant 
it !’’ commented Harry, his eyes shining. 

“Of course he wouldn’t, young ‘un! Well, 
now, do you want to listen ? ”’ 

His brother nodded again. 

‘A Greystairs has always played for Mid- 
hamshire,”’ started the older brother. ‘‘ There 
was the guv’nor—he would have been playing 
still, I expect, if the Huns hadn’t got him. 
Then there was myself——”’ 

“TI say, don’t talk about it, Frank!” ex- 
claimed the younger boy. Harry guessed how 
much this conversation was costing his brother. 

“No, I want to talk about it—and for good- 
ness’ sake don’t imagine that I want to get 
maudlin about it! But there it is: you’re 
the only one left ; cricket is in our blood—has 
been for generations—and you’ve simply got 
to carry on. A Greystairs has never played 
against the Australians——”’ 

“ You would have next year, Frank!” 

“T might . .. but that’s all finished with, 
of course. I can only look on now. But I 
want you to take my place, Harry, see? Carry 
the torch sort of thing. And, believe me, old 
man, you can do it if only you set your mind 
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to it. And if you do, I shall be a dashed sight 
more proud than if had done it myself. That’s 
a fact ! 

“I expect you will meet a pretty decent 
crowd at Wychbury—it’s a fine school, even 
if not quite so good as Worletown—but it will 
rest entirely with yourself. Don’t repeat the 
Worletown trick, Harry !”’ 

The boy’s face became overcast. 

“No fear! I’m sorry, Frank!” 

“ T know—and I’m not saying that I shouldn’t 
have done exactly the same thing if I had 
been in your place—but don’t repeat it, that’s 
all. Remember that you'll have a certain 
amount to live down, and that your cricket 
will be affected if you get into any more trouble. 
And your cricket is just about the most import- 
ant thing to you and to me—to B’Adams, too, 
if it comes to that—for the next few years. 
I don’t want to preach... and that’s all, 
old man; just carry on. It’s what the 
Guv’nor would have wished, I feel sure, if he 
hadn’t copped out at Ypres. I’ll see you 
before you go, of course.” 


Left to himself, Harry poured out another 
half-cup of coffee in a very reflective frame of 
mind. He guessed that Frank had left the 
room because he didn’t wish to make an ass of 
himself. But it must have cost poor old Frank 
something to have talked it out so calmly as 
he did. Horribly rotten for him... never 
to play again ...an All-England batsman, 
ROO crys 
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This brought home to him the responsibility 
that would rest on his shoulders in the future. 
He was the last of the Greystairs, and it was 
up to him tocarry on. He had always regarded 
cricket merely as a sport; of course, it was 
the finest sport in the world—but still a sport. 
Now, however, it had become, as Frank had 
said, the most important thing in his life. He, 
a Greystairs, was going out into the sporting 
world bearing an honoured cricket name, which 
he was charged not only to keep bright, but 
to hang further laurels upon! Bit of a job! 

Feeling that he wanted help in the matter, 
he got up and sought out B’Adams. The 
latter was enjoying a capacious breakfast after 
his Herculean labours. 

‘“B’Adams, I want to talk seriously to you. 
Frank has been on to me. He says I must 
carry on ... do what he intended to do at 
cricket, you know. B’Adams, exactly how 
good am I?” 

The ex-Midhamshire fast bowler laid down 
his knife and fork. 

“You're going to be very good, Mr. Harry ; 
leastways, I shall be very disappointed if you 
ain’t. You've got all the strokes and the 
strength’ll come. But what you must re- 
member, Mr. Harry, if I may say so, is to 
keep your ’ead—it’s a common fault with 
young gen’l’men, sir, but it’s fatal if you 
don’t keep your ’ead, Mr. Harry!” 

“Tknow. Well, thanks very much, B’Adams. 
There’s one thing—you’ve taught me not to 
run away from fast bowling.” 
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“ You’re going to be very good, Mr. *Arry ; 
I’ve always told Mr. Frank that. Whenever 
we can we shall be up at Wychbury to ’ave 
a look at you, you can bet—I mean, you can 
rest assured of that, Mr. Eel amied Oe 

“T want to make good, B’Adams,” said 
Harry earnestly. 

“You’ve got to make good, Mr. "Arry. 
’Twould break Mr. Frank’s heart, I think, if 
you didn’t. But you will, Mr. ’Arry—you 
will |” 


€HAP VERE 
FATE TAKES A HAND 


AFTER changing at Paddington, Harry settled 
himself into the corner, and was soon reading 
the magazine which he had bought because 
he noticed it contained a sporting story by one 
of his favourite authors. 

His legs sprawled out before him; he was 
lost to everything but the characters in the 
yarn when he was brought back to his sur- 
roundings with a bump and a jerk combined. 
A tall, awkwardly built fellow wearing a school 
cap burst into the carriage, tripped over 
Harry’s feet, and sought to save himself by 
clutching the magazine reader’s head with 
desperate earnestness. It was a case of the 
“clutching hand” with a vengeance, and 
Harry Greystairs—whose temper it has been 
hinted already was apt to be quick—sat up 
with a start. 

‘““T say, what do you think you are doing ? ” 
He looked with justifiable belligerence at the 
fellow whose left hand still held his school cap. 

In that first fleeting glance he formed a 
dislike of the other. The fellow had a heavy, 
doughy face whose natural unpleasantness was 
now accentuated by a disfiguring scowl, 

16 
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“You frightful fool, why can’t you keep 
your feet up?” was the rasping retort. ‘‘ Do 
you think you own the beastly carriage ? 
Sprawling your legs out like that—I might 
_have broken my neck.” 

Harry had been so absorbed in his story that 
he didn’t realize that he had sprawled. 

“Is that all you have to say ? ”’ he remarked, 
with icy calm. Much more of this, and he 
should have to biff this blighter -one—the ill- 
mannered rotter. 

“Ts that all I have to say—no, it’s not! Not 
by a jolly long sight, if you want to know— 
you frightful fool! ’’ spluttered the other. 

Harry put down his magazine. He had no 
objection to a little harmless back-chat in the 
ordinary way, but this particular repartee had 
long since passed the limit. 

“That is twice you have called me a fool,” 
he said, rising. ‘‘ Now I don’t know who you 
are, and I don’t jolly well care, but if you 

can’t keep a civil tongue in your head I shall 
have to punch your jaw in order to teach you 
better manners. I am sorry you stumbled 
over my feet, but if you had got into the 
carriage in a proper way it wouldn’t have 
happened.”’ 

“You frightful fool——’’ choked the other 
for the third time—and then Harry hit him. 
He hit him clean on the jaw, and with such 
hearty goodwill that the fellow crashed across 
the compartment and slumped heavily into the 
opposite corner. 

“111 trouble you for my cap,” said Greystairs. 
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The other looked at the cap, which he still 
held, and then flung it over. 

“Tll remember this—I’m at Wychbury !” 
he replied in a threatening tone. 

“For the sake of your future welfare I 
sincerely hope the episode will not slip from 
your mind.” Anger still flamed in the younger 
boy’s face, and his head was buzzing. 

“No; I certainly won’t forget,” the other 
commented. 

Harry resumed his magazine. He did not 
regret what he had done—he would have done 
exactly the same thing again: hadn’t the 
fellow asked for it ?—but he recalled with a 
certain amount of dismay why he had left 
Worletown. He recalled also what his brother 
had said: ‘‘ That sort of thing mustn’t occur 
again—it will affect your cricket... .” 

Well, it was no use crying now that the 
milk had been spilt. The fellow was a perfect 
beast, and he had asked for it. He had warned 
him, too. 

But, although he wasn’t afraid of the man 
personally, it wasn’t exactly a too genial out- 
look to have to share a carriage alone with him 
for the rest of the journey to Wychbury. 

He got up, conscious that although the fellow 
was pretending to read a paper, he was watching 
every movement he made very intently. 

Before Harry could get his bag down from 
the rack, however, three other fellows poured 
into the compartment. They all wore Wych- 
bury caps. 

“Hallo, Funnell, my buck!” cried one, and 
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then another: ‘ Funnell! Well, well, well— 
looking more like the First Murderer than 
ever, too! What’s the matter, Funnell, my 
lad ?—too much tuck and not enough exer 
over the hols ? ”’ 

The third boy did not say anything, but 
looked on with an amused smile. Evidently 
a youthful philosopher and student of Life. 

The fellow addressed as ‘ Funnell” (real 
name “Fennell,” but changed for reasons 
which every schoolboy will understand) 
scowled. 

“The Shop’s come to something,” he replied, 
glaring hard at Greystairs; ‘‘ they’re taking a 
fairly rotten type into the place now. I’ve 
just had the misfortune to meet one.” 

These highly pungent remarks naturally 
enough had the effect of concentrating atten- 
tion upon the boy who was a stranger. The 
level-eyed glances burned into Harry Grey- 
stairs’ soul. 

He flushed, but answered the charge without 
hesitation. 

““ The remarks of the gentleman who has just 
spoken evidently refer to me,” he said. ‘As 
you fellows all apparently belong to Wych- 
bury, as I’m a new chap, and as you don’t 
know the facts, I should like to tell you what 
actually happened——’”’ 

“Shut up, you frightful——” Fennell did 
not proceed any further for two reasons. The 
first was that Harry Greystairs looked mean- 
ingly towards his corner, and the second was 
that the boy who had not entered into the 
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discussion as yet said crisply: ‘‘ Dash it, 
Funnell, give the bloke a chance.’’” The speaker 
turned to Harry with a look of encouragement. 
“Prisoner at the bar will now address the 
meeting.” 

Harry did not smile—he felt too serious for 
that—but he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that at least one member of his audience was 
determined to see fair play and justice done. 

“What happened was this,” he explained. 
“I got into the carriage when it was empty. 
I had just bought a magazine and was reading 
a ripping yarn when somebody made a hefty 
dive at my head. I didn’t realize that my 
feet were sprawled out, you see, and that this 
chap,” looking at the fuming “‘ Funnell,” “ had 
fallen over them. If he had taken it in the 
right way—if only he had waited a bit for me 
to apologize—but he didn’t : he started raving, 
called me a ‘ frightful fool’ and some other 
choice things. 

“ T got my wool off—I admit it—but I didn’t 
want a row. So I told him that he had better 
shut up. When he called me a ‘ frightful 
fool’ for the third time I thought it had gone 
on long enough, though—and so I biffed him 
one. Even now I am quite willing to apologize 
for having my feet out .. .” 

“I suppose you think that the whole thing 
will be cleared up after that, eh?” sneered 
Fennell. ‘ Well, let me tell you that it won’t. 
I told you just now that I shouldn’t forget it 
—and I shan’t.” 

“ Rotten spirit, Funnell,’”’ commented the 
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boy who had wished to see fair play done. 
“Even though you’re a prefect in my own 
House, Funnell, I must say that it’s a rotten 
spirit. Why won’t you accept this chap’s 
apology ?”’ 

“ Because I won’t. He will find out at 
Wychbury that he can’t go lamming people 
about.” 

The would-be arbitrator, whose name was 
Drake, shrugged his shoulders. 

“What House are you going to ?”’ he asked, 
turning to Harry. 

“ Oakeley’s,” replied Greystairs, and then 
some one whistled. 

“ Suffering cats!’’ rasped Funnell. “‘ What do 
you mean by coming to my House, you——’”’ 

“That'll do, Funnell!”’ chipped in Drake. 
“Tf you can’t jolly well behave yourself, clear 
off into another carriage. Sometimes you make 
me feel sick.” 

There was silence after that—a silence in 
which Fate took the opportunity to do a little 
unholy brewing—and then Drake spoke to 
Greystairs again. 

“Got anything to read?” passing over 
Punch. 

“ Thanks very much.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right. Hate train journeys,” 
replied Drake. ‘“‘ So deadly dull.” 

The company settled to silence again. 


GHA Ear ie lay. 
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Ir it had not been for the friendly offices of 
Drake, Harry would have experienced the 
Ishmael feeling very acutely when he stepped 
out on to the platform at Wychbury. 

“You can share my cab if you like,” this 
unexpected friend said, and Harry accepted 
the offer gratefully. 

It was awfully decent of you to take my 
side in that wretched squabble,” he said when 
they were being driven to the School. 

“ Decent! Not at all! I happen to dislike 
the Funnell person intensely—that’s all. By 
the way, we haven’t exchanged cards yet. My 
name’s Drake—what’s yours ? ”’ 

“ Greystairs.”’ 

“ Greystairs. There’s something familiar 
about that. Greystairs! It’s a name with a 
whole heap of glory and all that stuff attached 
to it, surely ?’’ He looked at his companion 
keenly. 


Harry felt awkward—awkward and yet 
proud. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,’ he replied. 
“ My guv’nor did all right in the War, I believe, 
although he never came back—and my brother 
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has played a bit of cricket. He’s finished now, 
though, worse luck—met with a rotten motor. 
ing accident and both his wrists are gone. 
He’ll never be able to play again!” 

fei say. i'm frightfully sorry—I mean it 
must be awful for him. What perfectly 
poisonous luck! Did he play much ? ” 

Harry could not help smiling. 

“ He played for Midhamshire pretty regularly 
and made 64 against the South Africans last 
year in a Test Match,” he said as modestly as 
was possible. 

“ Greystairs—your brother must be Frank 
Greystairs !”’ said Drake, as though searching 
his memory. ‘I thought I knew the name ; 
and are you a dab at cricket, too ? ”’ 

“I play a bit,” confessed Harry. 

“Well, we must have you up at the nets 
and see what you’re made of. It’s a pity this 
has happened with the Funnell, because he’s a 
prefect in Oakeley’s and altogether rather a 
person, but I shouldn’t let it worry you. 
Funnell isn’t liked except by a certain clique 
in Wychbury, and when the yarn gets about 
—as it certainly will, and very quickly, too— 
most of the chaps will be glad to clap you on 
the back as one who has performed a highly 
meritorious action. If you want to know any- 
thing or feel doubtful about anything, being a 
new chap, just let me know! ” 

~ That’s jolly decent of you,” replied Harry 
Greystairs. 

“H’m,” came the comment, “it isn’t every 
one, let me remind you, that has a brother 
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like yours. Cheerio! I belong to King’s my- 
self, but you can easily run in if you want to.” 
“ T will,” said Harry. 


The time had gone fairly quickly. There 
had been the Housemaster—a fairly decent 
sort Oakeley appeared on first acquaintance— 
to meet, his study to put straight, his things to 
be unpacked, tea—— 

It was after tea that the summons came, a 
tall, athletic-looking fellow who had “ Person- 
age ’’ stamped all over him lounging into the 
study after knocking. 

“My name’s Stansfield; I’m Head of the 
House,” he said in a non-committal tone. 
“Come along to my study, will you, and let’s 
get acquainted.” 

The words left Harry in doubt as to whether 
the speaker was going to be a friend or an 
enemy. But he decided that he must pretend 
to believe the former. 

“ That is very decent of you—looking me up, 
I mean,” he said. 

“Oh, not at all. I always like to get into 
touch with new chaps at the first chance. 
After you.” He held the door open for Grey- 
stairs to pass through. There was an aloof- 
ness now about the tone which Harry found 
chilling. 

This feeling was strengthened when he arrived 
in Stansfield’s study. Four other fellows were 
already there—and one was Fennell. The 
latter regarded him with a baleful eye. 

“Your name’s Greystairs, I believe ? ” said 
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Stansfield, and proceeded to make introduc- 
tions. “Haydon, Lofthouse, Simms, and 
Fennell.” 

“We've met before,” said Fennell acidly. 

Some one grinned, and Harry guessed that 
the circumstances had already been narrated. 

Stansfield, who appeared to become more 
pompous, looked at the mirthful one, who 
subsided, and the atmosphere immediately \ 
became cold, not to say frigid. 

“ I always like to know something about new 
chaps in the House,” said Stansfield, looking 
like a prosecuting counsel ; “ that’s why I asked 
you to come along, Greystairs.”’ 

“TI see.” Harry’s reply was formal. Any 
warmth or responsiveness that he might have 
shown had been driven out of him by the sight 
of the faces with which he was confronted. 

“Well, I’m waiting,” was the unexpected 
remark from the Head of Oakeley’s. 

Harry Greystairs started. He was genuinely 
surprised. What a confounded cheek the 
fellow had ! 

“Tm afraid I don’t quite understand,” he 
said. ‘‘ Waiting? Waiting for what ? ” 

“ For you to say something about yourself— 
where you come from, what your people are— 
all that sort of thing. Do you mean to say 
_ that you didn’t understand what I meant ? ” 

“Oh, I follow now. I am before a Board 
of Inspection to see whether they separately 
and collectively approve. Is that the idea ?” 

“TI told you he was a pup, Stansfield,” 
snarled a voice Harry recognized. 
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“You don’t want to put on any side, 
Greystairs,”” admonished Stansfield. 

Harry was astonished to find how cool he 
remained. 

“ Pardon me, I’m not putting on any side. 
I was merely seeking information. Now what 
particular portion of my family history are 
you most anxious about ? ” 

“What school did you come from ? ” 

“ Worletown.”’ 

At the reply, the five in the room looked at 
each other. 

‘“’ Why were you chucked out ? ” 

The question was interpolated by Fennell, 
and Harry clenched his fists. 

“Steady there, Funnell; you had no right 
to say that—beastly bad taste,’? commented 
the boy who had been introduced as Lofthouse. 

“What’s wrong with Worletown?” now 
inquired Stansfield. ‘Quite a good shop, 
iS iG ie! 

“ Excellent ! ”’ 

“ Then why——” 

The pompous Head of Oakeley’s was not 
allowed to proceed any further. His attention 
was arrested and his oratory dammed by the 
hand which the boy he was questioning held up. 

“ You don’t mind, I hope, if I say that I 
think this piece of impertinence has lasted long 
enough? If you think I’m going to stand 
here calmly waiting for you to pick holes in 
me you're all jolly well mistaken. The only 
persons I’m going to talk to about my private 
affairs are Mr. Oakeley and the Head. The 
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rest of you can spend your time in some more 
profitable fashion.”’ 

Some one moved towards the door, but 
Greystairs was before him. 

“Tf you try to stop me leaving this room 
you'll regret it,’’ he said so tensely that the 
other remained still. “If you want a testi- 
monial on how I can punch, ask your friend 
there,” and he pointed to the fuming Funnell. 

That was all. Perhaps his hearers were all 
too astonished at his sudden outburst to find 
their voices immediately, and while they stared 
he left the study. Directly he had closed the 
door—his inclination was to slam it—he heard 
a confused babel of sound break out behind 
him. That didn’t worry him, however, and 
he proceeded to his study. 

He had scarcely sat down before there was a 
knock on the door. He flung the door open. 

‘Hallo, there! Expecting a burglar or 
something? Why the bloodthirsty mien, 
Greystairs ? ”’ 

It was only Drake. 

“ Oh, it’s you—come in,”’ said Harry. 

Drake entered and “ took a pew.” 

** Who did you think it was ? ” he asked. 

“T’ve just come from the Grand Inquisi- 
torial Council,’ he was told. ‘‘ Stansfield, the 
Head of the House, lugged me before an 
Inquiry Board, one of whom, by the way, was 
the smoky Funnell. They wanted me to spin 
them the story of my life, beginning from 
Year One. I told them to go to pot, and left 
them to it. When your knock came, naturally 
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I thought it was one of the Inquisitive Five 
come to extort vengeance. I was ready for 
tenis 

“I see.” Drake changed his position. 
“What was the least offensive question they 
asked you ? ” 

“ Why I left Worletown.”’ 

“ You were at Worletown ? ” 

“Yes. And, look here, Drake, I don’t mind 
telling you, because you’ve proved yourself 
so jolly decent, but I refused that’ crowd. 
They thought that I had been sacked. Well, 
a5 a-matter of fact——”’ 

“ Now, listen, Greystairs,” cut in Drake with 
unusual seriousness, “‘ I don’t want you to say 
something that you may be sorry for after- 
wards. You quite understand ? Personally, 
I don’t care twopence why you left Worletown. 
I’m not a nosy Parker,” 

“ But I feel I should like to tell you, Drake. 
You’re the only human being I’ve met in this 
place yet, and I should like you to know,” 

“ Very well.” 

“I did get the sack from Worletown,” went 
on Greystairs ; “at least I could have stayed 
on by eating humble pie, but I wasn’t going 
to do that. I don’t want to appear pi, but it 
wasn’t my fault. A fellow named Grierley 
pitched on me. A rotter he was, full of rotten 
ways—and I pushed him off. A scrap was 
arranged, and I won. But the last time I hit 
him he fell and cut his head—pretty badly— 
on a stone.” 

“ That wasn’t your fault.” 
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“ No—of course not. But you see Grierley 
was very ill—I had knocked the stuffing out 
of him, really: he was a fat, podgy thing— 
and his people raised Cain. They gave me the 
character of a wolf roaming about seeking 
whom I might devour. Grierley, too, had an 
uncle who was one of the Governors —my 
pater was dead. I was given the chance to 
apologize, but I didn’t take it. I said I 
would much rather leave—and I left.” 

Drake rose. 

“ Thanks for the confidence, Greystairs. I’m 
glad now I let you spout on,’’ commented the 
visitor. “‘ Don’t lay this thing too close to 
your manly bosom. Stansfield is rather in- 
clined to take himself seriously —‘ I’m the 
Head of the House, ha, ha!’ sort of thing, you 
know—and the fumy Funnell must have pitched 
a tale about the discipline of the School and 
all the rest of it. By the way, there’ll probably 
be some cricket at the nets to-morrow. See 
you then. So long.” 

Harry had promised faithfully to write to 
his brother that night, and however much he 
disliked the job, because of the way he had 
found things at Wychbury, he set about it. 

It was not a long letter, and the writer did 
not go into details about anything. He con- 
tented himself by stating that he had arrived 
safely, that he had palled up with a decent 
chap named Drake (no mention of the Funnell), 
that he was expecting to get a knock at the 
nets the next day—and that, with a reference 
to B’Adams, was about all. 
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Harry woke the next morning with the deter- 
mination to suffer almost anything rather than 
become a storm-centre. He would go calmly 
and peaceably about his business, he resolved, 
offending no man, and turning a deaf ear to 
all abuse. 

A noble resolution, but one exceedingly 
difficult to keep, he soon discovered. 

He got through the morning somehow, and 
then, it being a perfect day, changed into 
flannels. 

Leaving the house for the chief playing-field 
over the other side of the road, he passed the 
group who had sought to question him the 
evening before. They were all in cricket 
flannels, but they passed him without a glance. 

Harry clenched his fists and walked on. 

He was boiling with rage. Whatever had 
happened the night before, one would have 
thought that the invitation would have been 
extended to a new chap like himself to “ come 
along and have a knock.” 

It was not until he inquired that he found 
which was the House net, and then no one 
neu out of their way to pay any attention to 

im. 

Not at first. After a couple of minutes, 
however, Fennell, following upon a chat with 
the others, crossed to Greystairs. 

‘‘ What’s the idea ? ” he asked. 

Harry glared back. 

“ The idea?” he repeated. “ Oh, I thought 


about getting some cricket. This is the House 
netsisn’t it? ” 
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“Correct! But,’ with a palpable sneer, “‘ it 
happens we’re quite full up.” 

Harry stood his ground and kept his 
temper. 

“T should like to be quite clear on the point,” 
he said; ‘although this is my House net, I 
am not allowed to practise at it—is that the 
position ? ” 

“Well,” replied Fennell, ‘‘ since you’ve put 
it like that——’’ He did not complete the 
sentence but shrugged his shoulders. 

“Fennell,” Greystairs said very clearly, 
“you're the worst kind of cad I have yet 
met !”’ 

Fennell became scarlet as to face. He had 
no opportunity of replying to the accusation, 
however, for just then Greystairs felt a hand 
on his shoulder. 

“ Trying to freeze you out, old top?” said 
Drake. ‘‘ Well, there’s two sides tothat. I’ve 
been talking to Lorimer, the School cricket 
skipper, about you. MHe’s over at the School 
net and he wants to have a chat.” 

“With me ? ” 

“Yes! You'll find him a different type from 
the smug Stansfield and the crowd you’ve met 
up tonow. Lorimer knows about your brother 
—and he wants you to have a knock at the 
School net ! ” 

Harry’s heart thumped beneath his cricket 
shirt. 

What a chance ! 


Cl AGT Ray. 
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“I say,” replied Harry, not quite able to 
believe the news, “‘ you’re not pulling my leg, 
are you ?”’ 

Drake smiled reassuringly. 

“No,” he replied; “this is the authentic 
goods. Look! There’s Lorimer becoming im- 
patient. Come on over.” 

Lorimer, the cricket skipper of Wychbury, 
was a fair-haired giant with a slow, lazy speech 
but a keen eye. He looked at Greystairs 
apprizingly, and then held out his hand. 

“Welcome to the old home and all the rest 
of it,”’ he said in his attractive drawl. << Drake 
tells me you are the brother of Greystairs, the 
All-England man ? ” 

“ Yes—Frank is my brother. But he’ll 
never play again; his wrists were messed up 
in a motor accident.” 

“ Tough luck !” replied Lorimer sympathetic- 
ally. Then, coming to business: “‘ Get some 
pads on: I want to see how you shape.” 

‘Oh, thanks—thanks awfully,” said Harry. 

He felt he was treading on air instead of solid 
earth as he walked to the back of the net, where 
there were pads and gloves ; his fingers became 
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clumsy through excitement. In the most un- 
expected fashion he was being given a chance : 
he must make the best of it. 

“Pick what bat you like,” called out 
Lorimer. 

Harry selected one that swung easily in his 
hands, and walked to the wicket. Gathered 
round Lorimer were four other fellows. All 
apparently were bowlers. He was going to be. 
put through it ; well, wasn’t that just what he 
wanted ? 

As he took “middle and leg” and made 
himself a better block-hole, he felt the nerves 
in his legs twitching, and there was a faint mist 
before his eyes. Great opportunities carried 
their penalties. 

Each of the five bowlers cuddled a ball, four 
standing aside while Lorimer himself walked 
back to start the bowling. 

The ball came through the air at a tremendous. 
pace for a schoolboy bowler. Nervous as he 
was, Greystairs was content to jam his bat hard 
in the block-hole and hear the welcome sound 
of ball meeting the blade of his bat instead of 
crashing sickeningly into the stumps. 

If that first deadly yorker had got past 
him But it didn’t, and, with the mist 
gone and his nerves steadier, Harry settled 
down to his job. 

The second bowler, who seemed to have 
some pretensions to be a “ googler,” tossed a 
languid ball into the air. The batsman did not 
wait for it to work its will, but, stepping out, 
hit it clean on the nose. Never higher than six 
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inches off the ground, the ball sped away into 
the distance, its headlong flight only checked 
at length by coming into contact with the shin 
of a boy a hundred yards distant. Harry just 
had time to notice the obstacle in question 
was Stansfield, the Head of his House, before 
settling himself again. 

The third bowler was medium-paced with a 
leg-break. The ball was looking as big as a 
football already, and he turned this chap to 
spare-leg with prompt dispatch. 

“Good shot!’’ he heard some one call, and 
realized it was Lorimer. 

After that everything suited him. He 
smashed the fourth bowler past cover, got well 
hold of another from the googly merchant, 
and sent it soaring, flicked Lorimer’s fast ones 
safely off his wickets, cut, pulled, glided to leg 
—and altogether thoroughly enjoyed himself. 
The bat seemed to be part of himself, responding 
to his slightest wish. 

Before five minutes of his ten minutes’ stay 
was over, quite a crowd had gathered. Ex- 
citement had been caused. Who was the chap 
who was taking the starch out of some of the 
best bowlers in the School ? By Jove! Did 
you see how he hooked that break-back ? And 
did you see him glide that fast brute to fine leg ? 

And his back-play! This really was a new 
chap? Then he could never have batted 
against Lorimer before? And yet—and yet 
he was playing Lorimer almost like a pro! 
Thus the whispered comments, 

Harry was unconscious of anything but the 
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craftsman’s joy he was experiencing. He felt 
at the top of his form, and capable of anything 
that afternoon. When Lorimer called: “ Last 
three,’’ he could scarcely believe that he had 
been at the wicket for more than a few seconds, 
so quickly had the time flown. 

Going behind the net to unbuckle his pads, he 
was overtaken by Drake. 

“T say ”’ the latter started, when the lazy 
drawl of Lorimer, the School skipper, cut in: 
“ Just a moment, Drake—I want to have a 
small pow-wow with Greystairs here, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“ Right-o! Of course—Tll clear off,” 
replied Drake, and did so. 

Lorimer waited until Greystairs stood erect, 
and then: ‘‘ You’re very good,” he said. 
‘“* Where did you learn it ? ”’ 

Harry flushed. Coming from such a source, 
this was Napoleonic praise. 

“My brother—before he got crocked — 
showed me a good bit, and then B’Adams——” 

“ B’Adams ? ”’ 

Bill Adams—the fast bowler who used to 
play for Midhamshire——”’ 

“Oh, of course. Well, what has B’Adams, 
as you call him, done? Coached you?” 

“Yes, You see when Frank, my brother, 
got messed up in that accident, B’Adams 
became his servant. They were in the War 
together.” 

““T see. Well, I’m glad you’ve come. You 
ought to be useful. But haven’t you played 
for another school ? ” 
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“ Yes, Worletown.”’ 

“ Worletown!” Lorimer’s expression simply 
asked for an explanation. 

“ I played against Stoneburgh for Worletown 
last season,” went on Greystairs. ‘‘ Then I had 
pneumonia. And then—I left Worletown.” 

He paused. What he was going to say might 
be rather difficult, but for all that he was going 
to say it. 

“I don’t mind telling you why I left Worle- 
town, Lorimer,” he continued ; ‘‘in fact, I think 
you ought to know. I left because of a scrap 
I had with another fellow. I hurt him rather 
badly, and his people kicked up a row.” 

“ Whose fault ? ”’ asked Lorimer laconically, 

“He was a bit of a beast.” Dropping his 
tone, he went on to explain. ‘ But one of his 
uncles was a governor. I had the chance to 
stay on if I apologized, but I didn’t fancy 
thats? 

“ H’m,” commented the cricket captain ; 
a well thanks for telling me. Told any one 
CisG.ra © 

" Only Drake. He seems a decent sort.” 

“ Quite a good chap, Drake,” was Lorimer’s 
testimonial. 

“ I should have told Stansfield, Head of my 
House,” went on Harry, thinking to get the 
whole business over now that he had started 
on it, “ but he was so high and mighty—got me 
into his study with four or five other chaps all 
glaring at me——=” 

“ The trouble with Stansfield,” broke in the 
captain, “is that he takes himself somewhat 
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too seriously. But that is entirely a personal 
opinion, you understand ? ” 

“ Quite—and thanks very much for giving 
me a show.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. You’ve got a lot of 
goodish strokes.” Laconic as ever, Lorimer 
went about his business. 

So did Greystairs. Although he hadn’t been 
asked, he knew that it would be the thing to 
do some fielding, and so he took himself to the 
long field behind the bowlers. 

To him there came Drake, all a-twitter with 
excitement. 

“‘T say, Lorimer’s tremendously impressed— 
I could see that,” he said. ‘‘ Why didn’t you 
tell me? Of course I guessed. That was why 
I went to Lorimer.” 

“ Tell you what ?” asked Harry after he had 
fielded a drive and sent the ball back. 

“That you were such hot stuff. You ought 
to have seen Stansfield and that crowd. They 
could hardly keep their eyes in their heads.”’ 

“71 felt like it this afternoon,” confessed 
Greystairs, with as modest an air as he could 
assume. ‘‘ Probably if I had been playing 
in a match I should have come out first 
ball.” 

“ And perhaps not. Well, you'll be playing 
in matches right enough after this—the skipper 
will see to that! It was a big thing for him to 
have that jaw with you—he’s no end of a swell, 
really, you know, although he’s got such an 
easy manner.” 

“@He’s a white man—a splendid chap!” 
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replied Harry warmly. ‘“ Look here, Drake, 
what do you think? I thought it was up to 
me to tell Lorimer why I left Worletown.”’ 

“What did he say ? ”’ asked the other. 

“ Just ‘h’m ’—but I felt I would rather he 
got the truth from me instead of a served-up 
yarn from some one else. He’s bound to hear 
about that affair with Fennell.”’ 

“ Don’t worry about that. The peculiarities 
of the fuming Funnell are pretty well known to 
Lorimer. Of course, he’ll have his knife into 
you all the more after seeing the skipper talk- 
ing to you this afternoon, but what does that 
matter? If you get into the School team, as 
seems highly likely now, you can afford to 
ignore Fennell and all that bunch.” 

But Fennell happened to be one of those 
fellows it is difficult for a boy of Harry Grey- 
stair’s temperament to ignore. An early event 
was to prove this. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE ‘‘ ROTTEN THING” 


LORIMER was a skipper who did not believe in 
wasting time. Although they did not daunt 
him, his responsibilities as captain of Wychbury 
cricket were duties that had to be discharged 
faithfully and well. 

On the following Saturday he arranged an 
important Trial Match—the School team versus 
The Rest. Glancing as casually as he could 
contrive at the lists, Harry saw that his name 
was included in the latter eleven. 

On this first Saturday in May the sun re- 
lented and shone gloriously. Little fleecy 
clouds raced across a blue sky. The grounds- 
man, as though determined that the occasion 
should not be marred by any defects of man- 
kind, had prepared a splendid wicket, and 
Wychbury was on the tiptoe of excitement. 

Play commenced at eleven o’clock, and 
Lorimer beating Morrison, who skippered the 
Crowd, as the Rest team was called, the School 
team, which consisted mainly of old Colours, 
batted. 

Morrison had evidently had a word passed to 
him by Lorimer, for as the Rest came out he 
asked Greystairs where he was best at fielding. 
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‘I don’t care a bit,” replied Harry, flushing. 
“Put me anywhere you like.” 

‘“ What about square-leg and long-off ? ” 

“Suit me splendidly,” replied Greystairs, 
who was a born cover-point. 

“Do you bowl?” now inquired the Rest 
captain. 

“ Nothing to speak of.” 

“ All right—now I know where I am.” 

The sun loosened joints and warmed muscles. 
The pitch gave the batsmen every assistance, 
being easy and not too fast, and runs came at 
a quick rate from the start. When lunch was 
taken the School had scored 64 for one wicket. 

After lunch came Goopher, the hitter. 
Goopher was not stylish, but he got runs. He 
had a disconcerting habit of knocking the best 
bowlers off their length, whilst his punishment 
of anything short, or off the wicket, was severe. 
A loose-limbed giant, his appearance was 
greeted with rousing cheers from the spectators. 

Morrison rearranged his field, motioning his 
men to go deeper. Greystairs was sent to the 
edge of the boundary. 

Directly he took up this position he realized 
that some of “ Fennell’s crowd ’”’ were at this 
point. But he affected not to hear the remarks 
that were made, and wisely concentrated his 
attention on the game. 

He was soon brought into action, for Goopher, 
with characteristic promptitude, stepped out 
to the first ball he received and, pulling 
prodigiously, sent it soaring in Greystairs’ 
direction. 
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It was a terrific clout, and the first thought 
of all was that it would go clean out of the 
ground. For Harry, waiting tensely, it was a 
fateful ordeal; he thought he would just be 
able to reach the soaring ball if he leapt at 
the right moment. 

He jumped into the air as the ball hissed 
over him, got his fingers to it—and then slipped 
backwards. The ball fell from his hand and 
dropped over the line. Instead of dismissing 
one of the most dangerous batsmen on the 
opposing side, he had allowed six to be 
scored. 

At least, that was what he was told. Turn- 
ing round to pick up the ball crestfallenly, he 
was informed that his foot was over the boundary 
line when he essayed the catch. 

He prayed for another chance. But the 
gods did not favour him, and he had the 
mortification of watching the mighty, but 
strangely named, Goopher hitting the bowling 
all over the field. He himself had three 
tremendously hard drives to field —but not 
another opportunity came to send Goopher 
back to the pavilion. 

Then came a dramatic moment. Morrison 
beckoned to him between an over. 

““T want you to change to cover, Greystairs,”’ 
the Rest skipper said. 

Harry could not tell by the intonation in his 
voice whether Morrison was pleased or dis- 
satisfied with him. 

“Hard luck with that catch,’”’ Morrison 
added. 
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Then Harry realized that he hadn’t made 
such an exhibition of himself after all. The 
words had bucked him up considerably. 

Goopher apparently did not trouble about the 
fresh cover-point. He drove hard at the first 
ball of the new over and called “Come!” 
starting to run at once. 

What the crowd saw was this: a lithe form 
flinging itself at the fiercely hit ball, a swoop 
and a throw-in that seemed one movement, 
and then the jubilant call of the Rest stumper : 
be that 2-7 

Goopher had been run out by a wonderful 
piece of fielding. 

Cheers came from all over the ground ; even 
the members of the School eleven, sitting in 
state in the pavilion, gave dignified applause. 
It was a proud moment for Harry. His right 
hand felt as though it would never stop aching, 
but that didn’t matter, of course. It was all 
in the game. 

The School had a mild collapse after Goopher 
left, and their innings eventually closed for 197. 
The time was 3.30. It had been arranged that 
the match of an innings apiece should be played 
out. 


Harry Greystairs felt that all sound had left 
the world. The silence was uncanny. Behind 
him was silence; all round him was silence. 
The only sound to be heard was the spikes 
in his boots scrunching into the pavilion step, 
down which he was walking, and the creaking 
of his pads. 
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Five of the Rest wickets were down for 57, 
and he was going in to bat. 

“Give ’em a bit of that stuff you showed 
at the nets the other day, Greystairs.’”’ These 
had been the words with which Morrison, his 
skipper, had sent him forth to the battle in 
what appeared to be a losing cause. 

It seemed a tremendous distance to the 
wicket. But he mustn’t get funky —that 
would be fatal. Morrison, who had proved 
such a decent chap, was relying on him to stop 
the rot and pull the game round. If he only 
could—— But he must keep his nerve. 
Right from the first ball he must be confident— 
feel equal to the job. He was jolly lucky to 
get this chance, and he must make the most 
of it. If only the first couple of overs had 
pore. .. . 

He shook himself at that, and, arriving now 
at the wicket, took guard, conscious that all 
eyes were on him—a new fellow getting his 
chance in the very first trial match of the 
season ! 

““ Middle — and —leg,”’ called the umpire ; 
and, after giving two or three preliminary pats, 
Harry drew himself up to look round the field. 

Then he bent over his bat to commence the 
task which had been given him. 

‘As he played the first ball back to the bowler 
—Lorimer—Harry sensed that everything was 
going to be all right. The doubts and fears 
which had besieged him on that long and un- 
nerving walk to the wicket had disappeared 
like mist before the sun. He felt profoundly 
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thankful for this intuitive feeling; and to 
show his gratitude he drove the School skipper 
—one of the best bowlers at Wychbury— 
superbly through the covers. 

Little tingling waves passed through him as 
the boundary was signalled. Oh, the joy of 
that stroke ; the elation as he got the full, clean 
face of the bat to the ball—the ease with which 
he had been able to do it! What a wonderful 
thing was life ! 

The next ball rose rather awkwardly, and he 
was quite content to keep it off his wicket. 
The ball went in point’s direction. 

““Yes—one !”’ 

To Harry’s astonishment the other batsman 
called him fora run. Had he hit the ball that 
hard ? He must have done, he supposed. 

Unable to see himself where the ball had 
actually gone, he left his crease in answer to 
the summons. 

Then came chaos! Before the two Rest 
batsmen could even cross, there was a shout, 
and, without turning, Harry knew that he had 
been run out. 

He knew something else. Although he had 
not bothered about it before, the fact was 
driven home to him now with smashing force 
that the fellow who had called him for that 
impossible run was—Fennell ! 

But would any one be vile enough to run 
another fellow out deliberately ? It seemed 
impossible to credit such a thing. And yet, 
as he stood in the centre of the pitch, bewildered 
and feeling that a thunderbolt had hit him, 
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Greystairs, looking at Fennell, distinctly saw 
a gloating smirk pass over the other’s heavy, 
unattractive face. 

The unspeakable scug ! 

Without realizing what he was doing, or where 
he was, he walked forward. 

He glared accusingly at Fennell. The words, 
“ You cad!” had already formed on his lips 
when he caught sight of Lorimer. The School 
skipper was standing by the wicket watching 
him intently. 

The knowledge brought reflection —and 
sobriety. He walked towards the pavilion. 

Before he had gone a dozen yards, he 
realized what he had done; publicly he had 
given an exhibition of bad sportsmanship! The 
unforgivable sin. 

But that rotter Fennell! He had run him 
out deliberately—the smirk on his beastly face 
proved it. Of course he would deny it, say 
he thought there really was a run and—oh, all 
the rest of it. Fennell would have his answer 
all pat; he could be depended upon for 
that. 

He felt he could not meet the eyes of the 
fellows in the pavilion at first, but as he re- 
membered that he was the injured party, the 
burning sense of injustice he still had made 
him lift his head. 

“Was there a run there, do you think, 
Greystairs ? ” 

Morrison was speaking. 

“ T don’t know—I couldn’t see. But Fennell 
evidently thought so.” He couldn’t say 
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straight out the beastly thing which he felt 
sure Fennell had done. 

As he went into the dressing-room to take off 
his pads he tried—honestly tried—to grapple 
with the temper which almost choked him. 
His brother’s words—B’Adams’ words too— 
came back to him: ‘‘ Nothing of that sort 
must occur again—it would affect your 
cricket!’ Frank had told him. And 
B’Adams: ‘‘ Learn self-control, Mr. Harry.” 
What both had meant, of course, was that he 
couldn’t hope to do himself justice at cricket 
until he had mastered the temper which flamed 
up so hotly at times. It was through his 
temper that he had left Worletown. 

But that scug, Fennell... . Just when he 
knew he could get runs. . . . A few more balls 
and he would have been set... . 

He stayed by himself. Harry felt this would 
be wise. After a few minutes he might be able 
to speak without betraying his feelings—but 
the wave of resentment must pass before he 
could do that. 

Calmness, and a resolve that he would have 
thought impossible before, came with time. 
When the Rest innings closed, he waited until 
Fennell had separated from the rest of the 
players and touched him on the arm. 

“Fennell, I want to tell you something,” 
he said. 

The boy whom Fate had made his enemy 
looked at him with hate-inflamed eyes. 


“ Nothing you could say would interest me,” 
he replied. 
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With difficulty Greystairs controlled him- 
self. Before he could speak, Lorimer had 
joined them. 

“I think you owe Fennell an apology, 
Greystairs,”’ he said coldly. 

‘Twas just about to give him one, Lorimer,” 

“And he can keep it,” retorted Fennell. 
“Do you think I should accept it, Lorimer ? 
To glare at me like that as though I had de- 
liberately run him out. No wonder Worletown 
gave him the sack.” 

“ Steady there, Fennell, you don’t know what 
you are saying.”’ The skipper’s tone was as 
cold as when he had addressed Greystairs. 

“ Ask him yourself then, Lorimer! Ask him 
why he left Worletown, and see if he isn’t 
afraid to tell the truth.” Fennell was livid 
now. 

“Tt happens that he has already told me, 
Fennell,” replied the captain. ‘‘ But that is 
beside the point. Greystairs, in the heat of 
the moment, did a rotten thing just now. He 
is willing to apologize, however, and I hope that 
you will accept his apology—and for goodness’ 
sake don’t let’s rake up any more mud. This 
sort of thing is ghastly.” 

“Tam very sorry, Fennell. As Lorimer says, 
it was rotten—unpardonable.”’ 

“‘ There you are, Fennell,’ prompted Lorimer. 

But Fennell shook his head. 

“T-don’t accept apologies from cads,” he 
replied venomously, and turned. 

Colour crept into the cricket captain’s face. 

“Fennell |” 
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The boy came back. 

“You will accept Greystairs’ apology,” he 
ordered sternly. 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

“Very well,’ he replied loftily; “ but re- 
member, Lorimer, I do it under protest.” He 
turned and walked quickly away. 

Harry wished that the earth might open. 

‘‘T’m sorry, Lorimer,’ he said unsteadily. 
“Tl know I have a rotten temper. Andi 
really did think——”’ He checked himself in 
time. 

“It may have looked something like it,” 
acknowledged Lorimer gravely; “but no, it 
couldn’t have been. Fennell must have lost his 
head for the moment.” 

“‘ Was there a run there, Lorimer ? ” 

““No, of course there wasn't. As 1) ‘say, 
Fennell must have lost his head for the moment. 
But for goodness’ sake, Greystairs, don’t 
imagine for a moment that any fellow at 
Wychbury could possibly be cad enough to— 
to do what you imagined. It’s too horrible 
to think about.” 

“Tm not going to think about it,” replied 
Harry. ‘‘I—I know now that I must have 
been mistaken. And—you believe that I’d 
give anything not to have made such a fool 
of myself ? ” 

“Yes,”’ replied the skipper in a more kindly 
tone ; “‘ I really do believe that, Greystairs. We 
all make mistakes at times, you know.” 

Lorimer was a good chap. 


SE EE rs Ws Dd Se i 
ODD MAN IN 


HARRY GREYSTAIRS was not a fellow to wear 
his heart upon his sleeve. He might have 
shown more willingness to make friends during 
the days that followed if he hadn’t felt certain 
in his own mind that any such tentative ad- 
vances would have been repudiated. So, apart 
from Drake, he walked alone. 

He brooded—and that did not make matters 
any better, of course. Worried by the fact 
that he had started badly when he wanted to 
make a good impression, he became morose, 
thereby forcing himself to imagine that things 
were a great deal worse than what they really 
were. 

Drake worked hard with him. 

“Look here, old man,” he said to Harry one 
day, ‘‘ what’s the sense of keeping the heart 
bowed down and all that stuff? No one who 
has a decent mind is going to care a rap why 
you left Worletown; and as for the Funnell, 
outside of his own crew, there’s not a fellow 
I know that can say a good word for him. So 
let’s have a little jazz and throw off the 
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“ That’s all very well, old man, but I did 
make a prize ass of myself in the Rest 
match.” 

‘Well, I’m not going to say that glaring 
at one’s partner, even after being run out by 
him, is one of the rules laid down specially by 
the M.C.C., but of course every one’s partner 
doesn’t always happen to be the Funnell. 
Personally, I’m quite ready to believe that he 
got so narked at you getting that early four 
that he yielded to the impulse of the moment 
and made you lose your wicket. If you ask 
me, that’s what Lorimer thinks, too—only, 
naturally, he didn’t say so. Good Lord! what 
a rotten thing for a cricket skipper to have to 
admit.” 

‘ But Fennell isn’t in the team, is he ? ”’ 

‘ He’s jolly well near it. He wasn’t in form 
to-day, but he can bat ; there’s no doubt about 
that. And, in the team or out of it, the remark 
applies.” 


Wychbury always opened their season with 
a match against a team of Old Wychburians. 
Naturally enough, every attempt was made to 
beat the players of former generations; and, 
as the side brought down was usually of decent 
calibre—it generally included at least three 
County men—there was some merit attached 
to the successful performance. 

The weather continued to be fine, and the 
general topic of talk was who would play for 
the School. The Trial Match had not solved 
many of Lorimer’s difficulties—some men in 
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whom he had placed faith had not lived up to 
their promise of an earlier season, while one 
or two of the Rest had clearly earned their 
way into higher honours. 

“TI should say you’re pretty sure to be 
picked,” Drake told Greystairs on the morning 
that the selected team was due to be posted 
on the board; “although they’re frightfully 
keen on beating the old ’uns, yet this is an 
occasion when Lorimer would be justified in 
giving new blood a chance.” 

“What about yourself?” Harry had 
learned that Drake was a splendid field and 
a very sound bat. He had been kept out of 
the Rest team owing to a strained wrist due to 
doing some “ fool acrobatics’ in the gym. 

“Not a chance!” replied Drake decisively. 
““T’m numbered amongst the also-rans! ”’ 

“We shall see,”’ said Harry; “‘let’s go up.” 

The hope that stirred within him disappeared 
as he scanned the team. He was not playing. 
Neither was Drake. The last name on the list 
was “‘ Fennell.” 

“What does a fool-match like this signify, 
anyway?” asked Drake as they walked 
away. 

Harry knew that the other was offering him 
consolation, and he was grateful. 

“It should be worth watching, though,” he 
replied, keeping his voice steady. Inwardly he 
felt dead. It was not the fact that his play 
hadn’t been good enough; some other reason 
had kept him out of the team. Was it because 
Lorimer was afraid of another outburst? Or 
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had the rest of the team refused to play with 
him? Harrowing thoughts both. 


“You're not playin’, then, Mr. Harry?” 

“No, B’Adams, I’m not playing. I couldn't 
expect to get my place in the School team right 
away. I only got 4 in the Trial Match.” 

“Pye heard all about that, Mr. Harry,” 
rejoined B’Adams in a_ tone which made 
Harry fear how much he had heard. ““ Some 
fool ran you out before you got a chance; 
wasn’t that it ?”’ 

“ He was over-anxious. You see, we were 
doing badly and runs were wanted.” 

‘All the more reason, Mr. Harry, why he 
should have kept his ’ead,’ was the prompt 
reply. 

“Kept his head !”’ 

The words gave Harry an uncomfortable 
sensation. 

‘Where is my brother now, B’Adams?”’ he 
asked. 

“Over there with Mr. Sinclair. Anythin’ 
on your mind, Mr. Harry?” How had the 
faithful fellow guessed ? 

‘B’Adams, I don’t want you to tell my 
brother—he may hear of it himself, of course— 
but I’ve made a fool of myself.” He told the 
story of the feud with Fennell. 

The ex-bowler’s red face worked convulsively 
during the recital. 

“T’m not surprised at you glaring at the 
low-down rotter, Mr. Harry. No, I won’t say 
a word to Mr. Frank—it would worry him too 
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much. And don’t let it get on your mind, 
Mr. Harry. It was unfortunate, but there’s 
some things as seem bound to ’appen.” 

“What I am afraid of is that Lorimer, the 
captain, wouldn’t play me because I had proved 
myself not a sportsman, B’Adams! ” 

B’Adams snorted. This was a rank heresy. 

“Blow me, a Greystairs not a sportsman ! ” 
he replied. “ Don’t talk such darned rubbish, 
Mr. Harry, if you'll excuse me speaking like 
that. A Greystairs not a sportsman! I’d like 
to meet the fellow who'd say that to my face; 
I’d—I'd pulverize him! That,’ he went on 
deliberately, “couldn’t be true! But here’s 
your brother comin’, Mr. Harry—not a word, 
mind ! ” 

Harry did not need the injunction. The last 
thing in the world he wanted was for Frank to 
hear anything of the business. 

With Frank Greystairs was a tall, grey-haired 
man. 

“So this is your brother, Greystairs, is it?” 
he said, smiling at Harry. ‘ Well, he’sa chip off 
the old block all right, if looks go for anything. 
Oh, Lorimer,” he called as the School skipper 
passed, “‘ I’m awfully sorry to trouble you, but 
I must really ask you to lend us a man!” 

“ You’ve come one short, sir?” inquired 
Lorimer. 

“Not exactly that. We started eleven 
strong, but in the train I noticed that Mr. 
Dalton was looking rather under the weather. 
He said he was O.K., but he wasn’t; when we 
got here he suddenly collapsed—'flu, I sup- 
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pose. Anyway, instead of being here, he’s at 
the White Hart Hotel with a doctor in attend- 
ance. Beastly bad luck for him—he was 
looking forward to playing.” 

“Well, of course, we shall be only too pleased 
to lend you a man. What about our twelfth 
man, Mr. Sinclair—would he suit?” 

Sinclair laughed. 

“ Yow re more than sporting, Lorimer—you re 
generous! What’s his name ee 

‘ Greystairs,” replied Lorimer, and looked 
straight at Harry. 


CaArlER Vili 
A BOUNDARY SPRINT 


Harry felt himself trembling. Behind him he 
could hear B’Adams breathing deeply, like a 
horse climbing a steep hill with a heavy load. 
Frank Greystairs had a rapt expression on his 
lined face. 

“T didn’t know I was twelfth man, Lorimer,”’ 


Harry said. 
“TI forgot to put your name down,” replied 
the School captain. ‘‘ Excuse me now, sir? ”’ 


to the skipper of the Old Wychburians. 

“ Certainly, Lorimer—and thanks very much 
indeed,” said Mr. Sinclair. 

The latter turned to Harry. 

“ You'd better cut and change, Greystairs— 
we shall be starting soon.” 

With Drake running alongside him, Harry 
sped in the direction of Oakeley’s. 

“T say, what wonderful luck, old man,” 
commented Drake. ‘‘My hat!” slapping his 
leg and breaking into a laugh. “I'd givea quid 
to see you get fifty to-day! Not that Lorimer 
isn’t one of the best chaps in the world—I 
don’t mean that—but what an eye-opener it 
would be for Fennell and his fusty crowd.” 

By this time they were entering the House. 
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“Don’t go, Drake—wait for me. I shan’t 
be two ticks changing.”’ 

“Tl come up with you if you like.” And 
so, with his pal mooning round the bedroom, 
Harry changed into the flannels he was destined 
to wear with such But I am before my 
story. 

“They'll probably put me in last,” he said 
in reply to Drake’s excited remark. 

“Well, of course, they may dothat. But the 
match doesn’t mean all the world to the Old 
Uns and—well, you'll be able to show what 
you can do in the fielding line, anyway. lf 
you trot out the same line of goods as when 
you ran friend Goopher out in the Trial 
game, you may be asked to play for the 
County.” 

“Rubbish! What chance should I have of 
playing for the County? Midhamshire don’t 
want schoolboys.” 

“Well, don’t be too certain. But I can tell 
you this: I heard that chap Sinclair, the fellow 
who’s skippering the Greybeards, say that one 
of the things he intended to do to-day was to 
‘keep an eye on the young stuff here, because 
the County wanted new blood.’ Now, then, 
what’s your answer to that?” 

‘That there are plenty of other chaps here 
with heaps better chances,” replied Harry ; but 
all the same, he felt he could have burst into 
a song as he pulled his cricket-shirt over his 
head. 

“ And I will go before bearing the mace like 
the joker in the Lord Mayor's Show—is it the 
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Lord Mayor’s Show in which they do that sort 
of thing? Hanged if I know.” Drake picked 
up Harry’s bat and started to lead a mock 
procession of triumph. 


“Dry up, you ass!” called Greystairs in 
alarm. “I don’t want any one to think I’m 
swanking.”’ 


The sun was still on his best behaviour— 
it was an ideal day for cricket—and the whole 
School had gathered to watch the battle. Not 
only were the terraces thronged with parents 
and other privileged visitors, but Big Side’s 
boundaries all the way round the ground were 
crowded with fellows. Lying on their rugs, 
they discussed the prospects. 

Soon the yarn spread. 

“‘T say, who do you think is playing for the 
Old ’Uns ?”’ asked a boy who had walked over 
from the pavilion to the favourite south-east 
corner, where his place had been kept. 

“Who ?” called a dozen voices. 

“That new chap in Oakeley’s—Greystairs, 
isn’t hisname? You know, the fellow who ran 
Goopher out in the Trial.” 

‘A brilliant bit of work,’ commented a 
junior critic with tremendous deliberation. 

“It was—but what’s the idea, Simpson ? ”’ 
asked another member of the group. 

‘““ The Old’ Uns arrived aman short. Lorimer 
offered to let them have the new chap. He 
may be sorry for it, because I’ve been scooting 
round, and, from what I can hear, this fellow 
is hot stuff. He hadn't a chance in the Trial, 
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if you remember, because the Funnell ran him 
out just after he had hit a spanking four. Grey- 
stairs’ brother played against the South Africans 
and is an old Midhamshire County man—they’re 
a cricket family. I say, you chaps, this dis- 
tinctly ought to be worth watching.” 

This conversation was being duplicated, more 
or less, all round the ground. In every direc- 
tion the news that a Wychbury boy, and the 
twelfth man for the team at that, was being 
included in the Old Wychburians’ side created 
profound interest. Every one realized, of 
course, the sense of latent drama that was in 
the situation, but special excitement was caused 
amongst the older generation of cricketers, | 
supporters of the famous Midhamshire County 
almost toa man. The announcement that the 
boy concerned was a younger brother of the 
Greystairs who had been one of the most 
stylishly accomplished batsmen in the country 
before that lamentable motoring accident put 
an end to his splendid career, made the “ old- 
timers’ turn to each other in speculation. 

“We want new blood in the County team,” 
said Bannerman, one of the County committee, 
to Hargreaves, a colleague. 

The latter nodded in agreement. 

“Tt will be most interesting to see how the 
youngster shapes,’ he replied. “I hope he 
does well, for his brother’s sake. And do you 
see who’s with Frank Greystairs ? ”’ 

‘“ No—I haven’t noticed any one.” 

“B’ Adams!” 

““B’Adams! Blessmy soul! B’Adams.... 
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Do you remember ...?” A period of ten 
minutes’ intensely interesting conversation 
followed, in which memories of what B’Adams 
had accomplished for Midhamshire County 
cricket in the past were exchanged. Then: 

“The School are batting, I see—Lorimer 
must have won the toss. That youngster will 
be Greystairs—remarkably like his brother was 
when he was his age.” 


Lorimer, having won the toss, naturally 
decided to take first knock. Run-getting 
should be comparatively easy before the sun 
shone in all its majesty and turned batting 
into a toilsome labour. If the School could 
put up a decent show before lunch he would 
be able to eat his salmon with a fairly comfort- 
able mind. 
| He sent in Goopher and Tyler as his first 
| pair. Both were punishing batsmen, and both 
| had orders to get runs quickly without being 
| reckless. 

Runs, as was anticipated, came plentifully 
from the opening over. The Old Boys’ stars— 
| the County men—were batsmen, not bowlers. 
| The talent in the bowling department at Sin- 
clair’s disposal was not particularly impressive, 
_and Goopher played Hamlet with a lengthy 
), gentleman who fancied he had a natural talent 
for bowling leg-breaks. After Goopher had 
_ banged him to the boundary three times in his 
second over, Sinclair wisely took him off. 
+ The opening bowler at the other end was 
| medium to fast, with an occasional break from 
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the off. But on that easily-playing wicket he 
also presented no undue terrors to the School 
batsmen, who played capitally for forty minutes, 
during which time they put on forty-two. Then 
Goopher jumped out to drive the fourth bowler 
Sinclair had tried, caught the ball on the side 
of his bat; there was the sound of a snick, a 
vision of a hand shooting upwards in the slips 
—and the School Jessop wended his way to- 
wards the pavilion. He had scored 21, includ- 
ing three boundaries, and as his express mission, 
more or less, had been to “get on or get 
out,” he could not be said to have exactly failed. 
He was cheered by the crowd. 

At the luncheon interval the School score 
stood at 120 for 5, and Lorimer enjoyed his 
salmon. 


Cricket is a curious game. In many cases 
the luncheon interval is supposed to be dan- 
gerous: batsmen, who were well set before 
they put down their bats to take up knives 
and forks, have been known to succumb to the 
wiles of the opposing bowlers quite early after 
taking food. 

“See that your fellows make a good meal, 
Lorimer—I want to get the rest of you out 
quickly,” said Sinclair jocularly to the School 
captain. 

“We'll see about that, sir,” was the chal- 
em reply—and see about it the School 


Granted, as I have remarked, that the bowl- 
ing was not very dangerous, still the pitch was 
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now not quite so easy, and the performance of 
the remaining School batsmen was decidedly 


- meritorious. 
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Lorimer claimed chief honours. He played 


_ like a boy inspired, hitting freely all round the 
wicket. Sinclair tried all kinds of bowlers, 
_ but everything came off for Lorimer, and he 
- continued to rouse cheer after cheer from the 
- crowded terraces and boundaries with brilliant 


forcing play. What was more, he played 
correct cricket, not giving a semblance of a 
chance. 

In apparent despair, the visitors’ captain at 
length called up for service again the slow leg- 
breaker whom Goopher in the early stages of 
the game had treated with so much good- 
humoured contempt. 

Lorimer swung round at the first ball. The 


. crack of bat against ball could be heard all 


over the ground. 

Watching, the crowd held its breath. For 
it was witnessing a sight which made the blood 
tingle—a fieldsman was running like the wind 
along the boundary line in the desperate attempt 


to bring off a thousand-to-one catch! It was 


Greystairs. 

Harry forgot the crowd. He felt like a figure 
in a dream. All his consciousness was con- 
centrated on that small red ball, which each 
second seemed larger and larger. 

He made a last desperate spurt—flung up 


/his right hand—felt his fingers close round 


something which stung—and held on.... 
Then, while he himself remained still, spent 
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and dazed, the cheers volleyed and thundered 
across Big Side. 

Lorimer, it was noticed, walked out of his 
way when returning to the pavilion to speak to 
the boy who had dismissed him. 

“A splendid catch!” he said, and Harry 
thrilled at the words. 


Cia rT TE KR 1x 
A CENTURY FOR THE OLD BOYS 


“Ou, Mr. Harry!”’ said B’Adams. 

The ex-fast bowler of Midhamshire County 
was in a state bordering on nervous collapse. 
He really presented a remarkable spectacle. 
His huge hands worked with excitement, and 
his red face glowed like a setting sun. 

“Oh, Mr. Harry!” he said again. 

“Shut up, you ass, B’Adams,” said Frank 
Greystairs. ‘‘ You don’t want to put the kid 
off, do you ?”’ 

“The Lord forbid, Mr. Frank!” replied 

B’Adams fervently. 
| “Well, don’t stand blithering there like 

an old washerwoman, then!” exclaimed his 
master. 

The cause of the hubbub was an announce- 
ment made immediately after the School innings 
| had closed for 220. The dismissal of Lorimer 
| had been the beginning of the end. After the 
| skipper’s brilliant effort the remaining batsmen 
| had hit out recklessly and paid the inevitable 
penalty. Perhaps they thought their excellent 
| score was good enough. 
| Coming off the field, Sinclair, the visiting 
captain, had patted Harry on the shoulder. 
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‘A really fine catch, Greystairs—and now 
I want you to go in first with Mr. Taylor.” 

Taisetsu 

“Why not?” 

“But I’m only a sub, sir. What will the 
others say ?”’ 

“Tf I allowed them to say anything—which, 
being skipper of the side, of course I shan’t— 
they would probably say that you being the 
brother of our dear old friend, Frank Grey- 
stairs, they are as anxious as I am to see you 
get some runs to-day. There’s plenty of 
time, so you needn’t worry. I have arranged 
with Lorimer that stumps shan’t be drawn 
until seven o'clock. That leaves us nearly 
three hours to get the runs—da_ sporting 
chance.”’ 

Sinclair went away smiling. Here was a 
cream of a joke—to put the boy who had been 
loaned to him in first. He wondered what the 
School would think. As for his own team, they 
could be relied upon to relish the situation as 
much as he did. They were all fine sportsmen, 
and if this boy really was good, then the County 
could do with him. It was only fair to give 
him every chance. 

‘““ How do you feel, old chap ?”’ asked Frank 
Greystairs ; ‘“‘ not too nervous ?”’ 

“T think I shall be all right, Frank. Don’t 
say too much.” 

“T understand, old man—well, do your best: 
this is a wonderful chance. If you do well 
to-day, you may ” Then, as though re- 
flecting that the knowledge he was about to 
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impart might prove too much for his younger 
brother to digest mentally just then, he walked 
away. 

Side by side with Harold Taylor, an amateur 
player for Midhamshire, who had been known 
to get his century when he was in form, Harry 
walked to the wicket, while Wychbury stared 
and marvelled. 

This, it was generally declared, was the most 
remarkable thing that had occurred in the 
School cricket annals for many years. The 
idea of it—a sub going in first. 

Harry realized the unique position in which 
he had been placed. He was nervous—what 
boy wouldn’t have been ?—but he was deter- 
mined to stick in somehow. 

“Would you like to take first knock?” he 
heard his partner say. 

He tried to keep his teeth from chattering. 

“ Just as you like, sir,” he replied, and after 
the words had left his lips, -marvelled how calm 
they sounded. 

“ Right-o! Good luck!” 


Somehow or other—Harry himself did not 
quite know how he managed it—that fateful 
first ball was kept off his wicket. The second 
he played back quietly to Tyler, the bowler ; 
the third he blocked ; the fourth, faster, whizzed 
past the right bail— 

‘““Ves!’”’ shouted his partner. 

It was the sight of Mr. Taylor stepping out 
confidently and driving hard past mid-off 
which gave Harry the confidence he wanted. 
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Facing Lorimer, who put himself on at the other 
end, he cut the first ball crisply. 

‘““Two!’’ boomed his partner as they crossed. 

The fact of breaking his duck had its psycho- 
logical effect upon Harry. It told him that 
really he had nothing to fear. He had faced 
these same bowlers at the nets and played 
everything they had sent up to him confidently. 
He could do so again: that was the message 
which his brain telegraphed. 

He just had to be careful—that was all. His 
legs and hands now steady, he forgot every- 
thing but his immediate task. He was hardly 
aware of it himself, but he proved to those 
who were watching so intently that he had 
the true Big Match temperament. Once 
he had scored, he was oblivious to his sur- 
roundings. 

Mr. Taylor watched benevolently, doing all 
he could to encourage this young partner. He 
himself played most attractive cricket until, 
jumping out to smite the insidious Tyler again, 
he missed the ball by a fraction, and Goopher, 
behind the stumps, whipped off the bails with 
a stentorian “‘S’that ? ” 

Twenty-five for one. 

He was the first of many that Harry saw 
go. Others might be taking chances, but he 
wasn’t. When the third wicket fell, he had 
scored 30, and felt quite happy. By this time 
he felt he knew every wile in Tyler’s repertoire, 
while Lorimer was only difficult if you funked 
that snappy off-break which came in off the turf 
at a disconcerting speed. But Lorimer could 
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be driven past cover and cut safely behind 
point. Oh, it was allright... 

Mr. Sinclair came in beaming. He had a 
word with Harry before he went to take guard. 

“Keep it up, young ’un,” he said. ‘“‘ Get 
your fifty.” 

He meant well, but the praise shattered 
Greystairs’ poise for a moment. 

Lorimer had tossed the ball to Merry- 
weather, who had a disconcerting action and 
was not nearly so fast as one might have 
imagined. 

Merryweather came hurtling up to the wicket 
with that kangaroo run of his; his right arm 
described a frenzied curve. 

ce Ahh ! ”) 

The sigh of the crowd was like a giant’s 
emotion. The truth was that Harry Grey- 
stairs, the sensation of the match, had been 
nearly bowled by the first ball; he had made 
a fumbling attempt at defence—and the ball 
had missed the stumps by the proverbial hair’s- 
breadth. Luck had undoubtedly been with 
him ; that was why the crowd had breathed its 
relief. He belonged to Tuscany, it was true, 
but the vast majority wished him well. The 
fellow could bat ! 

That narrow escape served its purpose with 
Harry. If it made the crowd nervous, it made 
the batsman annoyed. Greystairs knew full 
well that in the ordinary way he could have 
played that ball confidently, guileful as it 
was. 

Again, he drove all other thoughts from 
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his mind but that of cricket. He faced the 
new bowler with cold determination. 

Again the ball was pitched on the leg- 
side. But this time the batsman did not 
wait for that treacherous break. Stepping 
out, he caught the ball right in the centre 
of the bat. 

The next moment a tremendous cheer shook 
the ground. Mr. Sinclair had started to run, 
but there was no need. Long before the 
man at deep leg could get there the umpire 
had signalled a boundary—a little more vim 
behind the stroke and it would have been a 
SIX. 

It was now that Harry Greystairs really 
settled down to work. He gave the crowd no 
more nervous shocks, but provided .many 
tumultuous thrills. He was like a machine 
at the wicket. And although he forced the 
pace, from now on he madeno more bad strokes. 
There was a splendid efficiency in all he did. 
Even while he was scoring with the utmost 
freedom, the batsman was still reproaching 
himself for allowing other thoughts to intrude 
when he had such an important job of work 
on hand. 

It was really good cricket—so good that 
B’Adams, sitting by Frank Greystairs’ side, 
was almost afraid to keep on looking lest the 
magic spell should be broken. As for Frank, 
he had a rapt expression on his face—as though 
some of his treasured dreams were coming 
true. No conjurer’s wand waved to greater 
purpose than did WHarry Greystairs’ bat. 
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Runs flowed from the willow in a steady 
stream. 

There was nothing light-hearted about 
Greystairs’ batting. He scored runs grimly, 
and not as though he joyed in the task. 
His face never relaxed. It was as though 
he was animated by a deep, steadfast 
purpose. 

With his score at 15, Mr. Sinclair was bowled 
by a yorker. Mr. Tyson took his place, snicked 
a couple of lucky 4’s, and then collapsed, 
bowled by a Merryweather special that coiled 
round his legs, and then took the leg-bail like 
a snake darting to strike. 

Others followed. Soon it was apparent that 
a great deal—perhaps everything—would de- 
pend upon the boy who had been dropped into 
the visitors’ side at the last moment. He was 
the hope of the team. 

Perhaps he realized this himself, for he never 
faltered. Nearing his 50, it is true, he played 
rather more cautiously—keeping back to the 
short-pitched one, and only punishing them if 
they were well off the wicket—but after a salvo 
of applause had told him that he had passed 
the half-century, Harry changed defence into 
attack once more. While the majority of the 
other visiting batsmen proved more or less 
impotent, he went grimly on his way, 
breaking the hearts of bowlers and _ fielders 
alike, and causing the ground to ring with 
applause. 

There were fifteen minutes to go. Thirty 
runs were still required. Eight of the Old Boys’ 
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wickets were gone. Of the two batsmen now 
at the crease, one was Harry Greystairs. Then 
the other man left, caught behind the wickets 
off a rising ball which he should have left 
alone. 

A heavily-built man lumbered across from 
the pavilion. As he passed Harry, he said: 
“You get the runs—lI’ll stick in, some- 
how!” 

This sportsman lived up to his word. He 
blocked the straight ones, let the dangerous 
off balls strictly alone—and contrived to let 
Harry have most of the bowling. 

Harry’s score was now 8o. 

He showed no sign of perturbation. Facing 
Lorimer, who had put himself on again in a 
desperate attempt to avert disaster, he swept 
his School captain round to leg for four—all 
run. 

Ninety ! 

The match had now principally resolved 
itself into a query. Would Greystairs get his 
century? But there were only five minutes 
to go. His partner made no attempt to 
score, 

At 93, lashing out to a ball well off the off- 
stump, the batsman gave a difficult chance to 
cover-point. There was a storm of delighted 
cheering when the Wychbury fieldsman failed 
to hold the fiercely hit ball. 

And in the next over Greystairs got his 
century with a beautiful square-cut that went 
to the ropes. 

The match was won. 
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With 100 against his name, the sub had 
more than played his part. 

The strain had passed ; when the centurian 
walked to the pavilion it was noticed that he 
was smiling. 


CTAAsP sae 2e 
THE FIGHT THAT WAS POSTPONED 


ONE cannot accomplish such a feat as Harry — 
Greystairs had performed without creating 
comment. Wychbury, for a week after the 
match with the Old Wychburians, fairly hummed 
with talk. There were two chief arguments. 
Why had not Lorimer played the chap him- 
self? That was one! Who would lose his 
place in the School team to make way for the 
centurian who was certain of getting in? That 
was the second, and likely to lead to trouble. 

The latter query particularly affected a 
person who previously had held no goodwill 
for Harry Greystairs. Fennell was two years 
older than Greystairs (whom he lost no oppor- 
tunity of describing as an “‘ill-bred pup”’) and 
it was only this year that he had been able to 
realize the greatest ambition of his life in 
getting into the School team. 

He had not played a very distinguished part 
in his first match, it was true, only scoring 3 
before being easily caught at point, but he 
resolved to do ever so much better at his next 
venture. 

The vexatious part of the business was that 
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—as so many people seemed to delight in telling 
him—there was a strong probability of there 
not being any “next time’ for him. He was 
the weakest member of the School team, and 
with Greystairs showing such superlatively 
brilliant form, he would be bound to go. And 
his ability being of the strictly average standard, 
there could be no chance of his coming back 
through an extra special performance in a 
House match. 

Consequently, Fennell could see his days 
as a first team man strictly numbered. The 
thought hurt his pride and caused envy to be 
added to the malice already in his heart. 

Although he had only a small band of 
followers, it happened that they all belonged 
to Oakeley’s House—which was not a pleasant 
circumstance for Harry. 

The latter endeavoured to ignore them all 
—including Stansfield, the Head of the House 
—as much as possible, but with seven or eight 
fellows striving might and main to make his 
life in the House especially unpleasant it was 
not an easy task. 

A climax was inevitable. It came one 
morning before school. Harry was walking 
with Drake across the quadrangle when some 
one bumped into him viciously and, it seemed, 
purposely. Turning quickly, he looked into 
the sneering face of Fennell. 

‘What do you mean barging into me like 
that, you fool ?”’ snapped his enemy. 

For a wild second Harry felt tempted to 
smash his clenched fist into the other’s un- 
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pleasant face. Then he realized that this was 
a put-up job—that Fennell had assaulted him 


purposely. 
“You've got hold of the wrong yarn,Fennell!”’ 
he replied. ‘‘I may say it isn’t a very clever 


on, if it comes to that. I didn’t barge into 
you—lI didn’t even see you.” 

By this time a considerable crowd had 
gathered; a scrap was rather more exciting 
than Latin prose! 

“And I say,’ Fennell was heard to declare 
very distinctly, “that you area liar ” 

Greystairs would have sprung forward if 
Drake had not caught hold of his arm. 

““Tt’s you who are the liar, Fennell, my 
fuming lad. And if it’s a scrap you're after, 
I’m your man! You only have to say when 
and where !” 

Fennell became aloof. 

“This is no concern of yours, Drake, so keep 
out of it,” he said; “‘ although why you should 
pal up with a rotter who was given the chuck 
from Worletown I can’t understand.” 

Amid a tense silence, only broken by the 
stormy breathing of several excited juniors, 
Harry Greystairs shook off his pal’s restraining 
arm. 

“You will have to apologize to me for that 
rotten remark,” he said. 

“Apologize!” scoffed Fennell; ‘apologize 
to a fellow like you? Not likely!” 

“Then you'll have to fight me—I’ll ram that 
lie down your throat!” 

The words were greeted with a steady hum 
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of approval. Fennell’s face lost some of its 
venom, his attitude some of the truculence 
which had hitherto characterized it. But he 
had advanced too far to retreat. 

“Good! You'll fight,eh? Well, that’s sur- 
prising, but none the less welcome, news. We'll 
fixeit up for the Three Sisters at three this 
afternoon. If you don’t know where the Three 
Sisters are any one will tell you.” 

He walked on, leaving sensation behind. 

‘““T hope you knock spots off him—he’s been 
asking for this for some time ”’ Drake caught 
hold of Greystairs’ arm as they passed through 
the curious crowd. 

Harry remained silent. Although he had 
come out best—judging by the attitude of the 
onlookers—yet he knew that the victory rested 
not with him, but with his enemy; he had 
gone back n the resolution he had made; he 
had fallen into the pit which had been dug 
for him. 

At ten minutes to three that afternoon, any 
inquisitive-minded Housemaster might have 
wondered why such a concourse of Wychbury 
boys were all going in the same direction. 

-Housemasters of the right sort, however—and 
praise be, all those at Wychbury came under 
that category—have learned from experience 
that discretion is the better part of curiosity, 
and so the pilgrimage proceeded without halt 
or hindrance. 

The Three Sisters was a clump of trees half 
a mile or so from the school. This was a 
secluded spot, and, apart from the prying eyes 
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of any loafers or idlers, reasonably remote from 
the world. 

At least a couple of hundred boys were 
gathered here. The almost universal hope was 
that the new chap—it couldn’t be true that he 
had been given the sack from Worletown ; he 
didn’t look that sort ; besides, what a cricketer 
he was !—would paste the Funnell within an 
inch of his miserable life. Fennell had been 
asking for a jolly good pasting for a long time. 

“ He’s not a bit looking forward for it—look, 
he’s nearly green,’ said a sharp-eyed junior. 
‘“‘He’s grinning, and pretending he’s feeling 
fine—but he isn’t, you take my word for 
its” 

Fennell certainly appeared somewhat uneasy. 
This impression on the minds of the crowd was 
increased when Greystairs could be seen climb- 
ing the bluff, accompanied by Drake. 

“Now for it! ”’ whispered an ecstatic Third 
Former. 

Every eye was on Greystairs as he walked 
toward his opponent. 

“* You've come, then ? ”’ sneered Fennell. 

“‘T always intended to come, Fennell—I’ve 
come to tell you that [m not going to fight 
you now.” 

“Funk!” called a voice in the crowd. 
Needless to say, it belonged to one of Fennell’s 
crowd. The rest of the onlookers were too 
astounded and flabbergasted to make any 
comment. After challenging Fennell! ... 
What did the chap mean? 

“Tm quite willing to prove that I’m not a 
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funk,” the crowd then heard Harry Greystairs 
reply, “and I do not intend, Fennell, for you 
to escape the hiding which I intend to give you. 
But [Pm not going to fight now. I'll fight you 
on the first day of the winter term. All you 
chaps can be witness of what I’ve said,’ he 
continued, swinging round on the crowd. 

With that he turned to walk away, the 
bewildered but still staunch Drake by his 
side. 

From behind came a murmur of many voices 
speaking at once. But paying no heed, he 
strode on determinedly. 

It was not until five minutes had passed that 
Drake voiced his thoughts. 

“Why, old man ?”’ he asked. 

Greystairs turned sharply. At first Drake 
thought he was to receive the punches which 
should have been reserved for Fennell, but 
Harry merely wanted to explain. 

‘“‘-You’re the only chap in the place I could 
tell, Drake,’ he said. “‘I’mn going to fight 
Fennell right enough, but I’m going to wait 
until the cricket season is over first. I promised 
my brother that I wouldn’t let anything inter- 
fere with my cricket here. I did that at Worle- 
town, and as 

“J quite understand, Greystairs—and let me 
say that I think that you're absolutely right. 
The Fennell scrap can wait—and what you're 
due to give that hound will improve with 
keeping !”’ 

Back at the school they were met by Mr. 
Oakeley, the Housemaster. 
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“The Head wants to see you, Greystairs,” 
he said. 

Harry’s heart sank. Had the Head heard ? 

““ Do you know what it’s about, sir ? ”’ 

The Housemaster smiled. 

““T rather fancy it’s got something to do with 
cricket,’ he replied, his eyes twinkling behind 
his spectacles. 

pereeSaAy cSir replied Harry, but the 
Housemaster was gone, his gown flapping in 
the summer breeze. 

““T never knew quite such a sensational cove 
as you, Greystairs,’ commented Drake. ‘‘ Ever 
since you came here—and you’ve only been 
here five minutes practically—you’ve been in 
the limelight. What on earth can Oakeley 
Maeaiess 

“Dunno ; better find out, I suppose,’’ said 
Harry Greystairs laconically. It was true what 
Drake had said: ever since he had arrived at 
Wychbury he had been living amidst storm 
and stress. What was this fresh development ? 

“Well, Pll wait here—you bet I shall be 
anxious to know what it’s all about,” said 
Drake. 

If the Housemaster hadn’t made that refer- 
ence to cricket, Harry would have suffered 
from a bad attack of nerves as he rang the bell 
at the Head’s residence. Even as it was, he 
walked into the study with a certain amount 
of perturbation. 

Dr. Joseph Beresford, Headmaster of Wych- 
bury, laid down his pen. 

“You are Greystairs ? ”’ he asked. 
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** Yes, sir.” 

The Head swung round in his swivel chair. 

“Sit down, Greystairs,’” he said in a more 
kindly tone. “‘I have received a most extra- 
ordinary letter with reference to you.” 


CHAP Rees 
TO PLAY FOR THE COUNTY! 


Harry waited for the news. 

“It’s from the captain of the Midhamshire 
County Cricket Club,’ went on the Head. 
“He has actually asked me to give you special 
leave so that you can play for the County 
against Southshire in the match commencing 
on Saturday next, at King’s.” 

His face must have expressed the astonish- 
ment Harry felt, for the Head checked a smile. 

“T take it fi have had no hand in this ? ”’ 
Dr. Joseph Beresford inquired, tapping the 
letter he had picked up from his table. 

“I, sir? I know absolutely nothing what- 
ever about it,” replied Harry. 

“Well, well! The question is what reply 
am I to send? This Mr.—what is his name ? 
—Mr. Dunbar is so anxious to get my decision 
apparently, that he actually wishes me to 
send him a telegram. Really, this is a most 
extraordinary situation, Greystairs—I do not 
remember ever being asked to solve such a 
problem before during the fifteen years I have 
been in charge of Wychbury. What—what 
would you do if you were in my place?”’ he 
added so unexpectedly that the boy choked. 
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Then Harry took his courage in both hands. 

‘“T think, sir, that I should wire back ‘ Yes,’ ”’ 
he said. 

“You would, eh? And what about your 
studies, my young friend? You may possibly 
be an excellent cricketer—but what I have to 
consider is your scholastic attainments when 
you leave the School for the outside world 
What are you going to be, Greystairs ? ”’ 

‘“‘ A cricketer,” replied Harry promptly. “I 
may possibly go into the Army like my father.” 

‘“ Wars will be classified as your spare-time 
occupation, then? Well, well! I will tele- 
graph that you may be given the necessary 
leave , 

“Thanks awfully, sir!” 

a but that this concession must on no 
account be regarded as a precedent,”’ concluded 
the Head. ‘“‘ See your Housemaster and make 
what arrangements are necessary, and—er— 
Greystairs’’—when Harry had turned eagerly 
towards the door—‘‘I shall expect you to 
uphold the sporting honour of Wychbury, you 
know. Southshire—you will have to watch 
Ferris—he bowls off-breaks with a leg-break 
action. Er—good luck!” 

“Oh, thanks awfully, sir! You're a sports- 
man, sir!” 

“ Er—well, I used to try to be!” replied 
Dr. Joseph Beresford. 

The interview ended. 


"A sense of the dramatic was one of Drake’s 
most pronounced characteristics. That was 
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why, directly he heard Harry Greystairs’ 
startling news, he proceeded to bombard the 
School with it. 

A bit of a psychologist was Drake. He 
realized that the latest action of the boy he 
admired, and to whom he had given staunch 
friendship, had caused certain elements to 
eye Greystairs askance. Of course, the average 
fellow who didn’t understand Greystairs could 
not be expected to fathom the reason why the 
latter, after challenging Fennell to fight, had 
turned up only to say that the scrap must 
be postponed for at least three months! 
Although Greystairs had not shown any signs 
of funk, “‘ windiness”” was the quality of which 
many doubtless had suspected him. 

Here was a chance to get the School to show 
a little appreciation of the new-comer. Grey- 
stairs had been paid a unique honour—only 
one other case, so far as he knew, had ever 
been recorded of a schoolboy being asked for 
leave of absence to play in a County cricket 
match—and it was up to him to make the most 
of it. 

It naturally followed that within a very 
short space of time, not only his own House 
but the whole School soon learned the astonish- 
ing news. Gossip was unbridled ; every other 
topic paled before this tremendous event. 
“That new chap . . . yes, the fellow who got 
the century against the Shop when playing for 
the Old ’Uns . . . yes, that’s right, he played 
as a sub... . was our twelfth man. . .” and 
so on and so forth. 
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In the excitement of the moment the shadow 
which had fallen over Greystairs owing to 
that inexplicable postponement of a scrap with 
Fennell was forgotten, ignored. 

“Three cheers for Greystairs!’’ was the 
order of the day, and after tea, when the fellows 
trooped out to the playing-field for an hour 
at the nets prior to prep, these were given, 
Drake leading a stentorian chorus. 

The School skipper came like the sportsman 
he was to offer congratulations. 

“Great news!’ he said, holding out his. 
hand. ‘‘ My own hope is that you'll play as 
well as you did against the School! Come on 
and have a knock at the nets.” 

So, while a hundred or so fellows looked on, 
Harry had another merry bout with the bat. 

Only one section held aloof from the general 
rejoicing. Needless to add, perhaps, that 
Fennell’s lot did not waste any breath in glad 
hurrahs. Whilst Lorimer and the other seniors 
in the School team were whole-hearted in their 
congratulations, Fennell gave it as his opinion 
that ‘“‘ Midhamshire must be jolly hard up for 
men to want to play a fellow like Greystairs— 
you noticed how he funked fighting me, you 
chaps ?”’ 

But, as Drake said, no one troubled about 
the Funnell’s hot air—fellows had something 
more important to do than that. 

And a time was to come 


CHATTER ait 
THE SPRAINED THUMB 


Tue afternoon before Harry was to journey to 
London to make his début in county cricket, 
itrained. Practice at the nets being impossible, 
he decided to walk to the village and back for 
exercise. He would be glad to be alone—even 
Drake’s well-meant chatter would have got 
slightly on his nerves that afternoon, he felt. 

The truth was he wanted to collect his 
thoughts ; ever since that momentous interview 
with the Head he had been in a mental maze. 
The truth seemed incredible; even now he 
could not believe that on the Saturday morn- 
ing he would be included in a Midhamshire 
County side. 

His brother and B’Adams had both sent him 
letters. Frank’s had been short and sweet, 
but B’Adams had sent a lengthy scrawl breath- 
ing pride and glory in every line. He had 
set forth all the dangers represented in the 
Southshire bowling, and had given counsel as 
to how each and every man should be played. 
Good old B’Adams! 

Harry walked swiftly through the drizzle. 
He was so preoccupied that he scarcely noticed 
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the rain. Then suddenly he was pulled up 
short. 

He had reached the village by this time and 
was passing an hotel, the door of which was 
flung open. From it emerged a tall youth 
wearing the Wychbury cap. Behind, and 
attacking him, were three men of a low-down 
type. They might have been ostlers or hangers- 
on at the races—there were some training 
stables three miles from the School, Harry 
quickly remembered. 

Rotters! Three against one. Three men 
against a boy—and the boy wore the Wychbury 
cap. Without waiting to consider the whys 
and wherefores, he rushed into the fray. A 
straight right sent one of the men flying. Still 
keeping on, Harry got home a beautiful left 
swing which caused the second man to stagger, 
and then a growling voice inquired: “ What’s 
the meaning of all this, eh? Clear off, Clancy, 
and the rest of you.” 

The battle abated. Directly they saw it 
was a policeman speaking—even though he 
was only a village policeman—the loafers 
shuffled away. 

“Now, then, young gen’l’men, this sort of 
thing won’t do, you know. Who started it ?”’ 

‘They did.’ He hadn’t had time to look 
closely before, but now Harry found to his 
amazement that the boy replying to the con- 
stable was—Fennell. 

The latter recognized him in the same instant. 
He looked embarrassed. 

“What did you want to get mixed up in 
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this for? ’’ he asked as the policeman doubt- 
fully moved away. ‘“‘ It was purely my business 
—and none of yours.”’ 

“TI didn’t recognize you until it was all 
over, Fennell. Anyway, I don’t want any 
thanks.” 

Harry walked away. In the act of straighten- 
ing his tie, he felt a pain in his right thumb. 
Looking at it, he saw that it was swollen. 

He felt it tenderly. What a fool he had 
been; he must have injured his thumb in 
hitting that first loafer. The blow had landed 


~ on the man’s head, he remembered. 


Getting back to the main street of the village, 
he walked into the only chemist’s. 

“T wish you'd tell me what to do with this 
thumb. It hurts—and I have to play in a 
very important cricket match on Saturday.” 

The chemist, a dry wisp of a man, looked 
at the swollen thumb through foggy spectacles. 

“There'll be no cricket for you on Satur- 
day, my boy,” he replied dismally; ‘“ youll 
scarcely be able to hold a bat, let alone play 
with it.” 

“Don’t talk rot!’’ flamed Harry. “ Excuse 
me, I didn’t mean that—but please tell me 
what to do to reduce the swelling. I tell you, 
I simply must play on Saturday.” 

‘Well, you'll see. However, you can bathe 
itand then...’ The man of drugs wandered 
off into directions. ‘“‘ But if you are able to 
play on Saturday with a thumb like that, 
then you can call me a Dutchman.”’ 

Greystairs felt inclined to call him something 
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far more uncomplimentary than a Dutchman, 
but refrained. Paying for the small purchases 
he had made, he continued his way thoughtfully 
back to Wychbury. 

What a mess he was in. Fancy having the 
bad luck to injure his hand in this way—and 
to do it in giving help to that fellow Fennell. 
Life was a mix-up and no mistake. 

Back at the School he got some hot water 
and bathed the damaged thumb, afterwards 
applying some of the ointment. He was busy 
in this way when Drake came in. 

“Hallo! What’s the trouble ? ” he asked. 

“ Biffed my thumb. It hurts a bit,” replied 
Harry. 

“ Biffed your thumb! I say, it’s nothing 
serious, is it?’’ There was real anxiety in 
Drake’s voice. 

“Of course not.” Harry would not admit 
even to himself the fear he had. 

“Let’s have a look at it—golly!” as the 
thumb was extended for his inspection. ‘‘ This ~ 
is rotten luck, if you like. Do you think it 
will be all right for Saturday ? ”’ 

“‘ Of course.” 

“But how did you do it? What did you 
want to go biffing your thumb for, you ass, 
when you are down to play for Midhamshire 
on Saturday ?” 

“Oh, dry up, old man. You don’t think I 
did it on purpose, do you ? ” 

““Massage—that’s the thing to do!” said 
Drake. “Give it here,” 

The pain was pretty bad, but Harry stuck 
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it, and when Drake had finished he certainly 
seemed able to move the thumb more easily. 


That night Wychbury had a shock. The 

whole School was ordered to Big Hall before 
rep. This meant drama of some sort, and 

when the Head appeared, clad in his flowing 
gown and the majesty of his position, this 
was supplied. 

“T have called you together,’ he said, 
‘because information has reached me that 
two boys of the School were concerned in a 
disgraceful scene in the village this afternoon. 
I do not wish to expose the culprits in front 
of their comrades at the moment; I trust to 
their honour to come to my study and make 
their explanation five minutes after I dismiss 
this meeting. Should the two boys in question 
not come forward, then I shall be forced—very 
reluctantly forced—to visit the misdemeanour 
of the guilty upon the innocent. In that case 
the whole School must suffer. I will not have 
the good name of the School abused in this 
way.” 

Directly the Head had gone, leaving con- 
sternation behind him, an excited hubbub 
of talk broke out. What had happened at 
the village that afternoon? Who were the 
two fellows ? : 

Drake, looking round for his friend, failed 
to see Harry Greystairs. He remembered the 
latter's damaged thumb. : 

‘Now what the ”» he muttered, and 
then noticed Fennell, looking very sheepish, 
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moving away in the direction of School 
House. 

“Greystairs didn’t fight the blighter after 
all, I suppose?” he queried; but of course 
‘received no answer. 

The answers to the various questions which 
Drake, in common with the rest of the School, 
were putting, were being supplied in Dr. Joseph 
Beresford’s study. 

Greystairs and Fennell met on the mat 
outside. Neither spoke for a minute. Then 
Fennell said harshly and unpleasantly : 

“Clear off! This is my business—as I told 
you this afternoon. It’s got nothing to do 
with you.” 

“The Head said two fellows, not one, Fennell. 
I know it was nothing to do with me really, 
but still I had to come.” 

Then, in answer to the knock which Harry 
had given, a voice said sternly : “‘ Come in.” 

For a moment the Head looked at them 
fixedly. 

“You, Greystairs?’’ he said in a tone of 
surprise. 

Fennell stepped forward and spoke jerkily : 

““T have already told Greystairs that this 
affair is nothing to do with him, sir. He 
butted in when he had no reason to—and what 
I have to say I should like to say to you alone, 
sir, please.” 

Dr. Joseph Beresford was a keen student of 
boy nature. It would have been surprising if 
this had been otherwise, seeing the experience 
he had had. 
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“Step outside, Greystairs, for a minute,” he 
said. His tone had lost something of the 
chilly reproof with which he had greeted 
Harry. 

It was at least five minutes before Harry 
was called back. 

“That will do, Fennell; you can go now!” 

Fennell, hanging his head, departed. 

“JT find that no blame is to be attached to 
you in this very regrettable affair, Greystairs. 
You acted according to your rights, and the 
circumstances appear to be such that you are 
to be commended rather than blamed. You 
will please say nothing of this in the School. 
Fennell has made a certain statement to me 
which .. . But I will not say anything more.. 
You understand the position ? ”’ 

‘Ves ssi” 

“Very well, then, so far as you are con- 
cerned, the matter is at an end and, although 
I cannot approve of rowdyism in any form, 
I quite appreciate that you did what you 
considered to be right in the circumstances.” 

“‘T still have my leave, sir ? ” 

“Of course!” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Make as many runs as possible, Grey- 
stairs.” 

The door closed. 


Drake led the cheering crowd which saw 
Harry off at the station the following after- 
noon. 

The last words were: ‘‘ How’s the thumb ? ” 
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“‘Better,’ replied Greystairs. As a matter 
of fact, it was very much the same. Harry 
had been hoping that he would wake up to 
find the pain gone, but he had no such 
luck. : 

The joy of seeing his brother and B’Adams 
again, however—both would be waiting for 
him at Paddington—made him forget for the 
time being his damaged thumb. The face he 
poked out of the window as the train steamed 
into the great station was care-free. 

As he had anticipated, Frank and B’Adams 
were both there, the latter pouncing upon him 
like an anxious hen after a favourite chick. 
He endured the shattering handshake which 
the ex-fast bowler gave him with apparent 
calmness, although the pain for the moment 
was excruciating. 

Frank Greystairs had left the country to 
take possession of a small flat in town so 
that he might not miss a single day’s cricket 
throughout the season, and it was to this 
“2_foot by 4-foot crib,” as B’Adams somewhat 
disrespectfully styled it, that Harry was 
whirled in the car. 

Not a great deal was said until after dinner 
had been eaten and Frank had his oldest pipe 
stuck between his teeth. Then talk flowed 
freely. 

Frank Greystairs did most of the talking. 
He was in a happy mood, for he had seen 
his brother prove himself worthy of the great 
honour which had been paid him. At sixteen 
and a half Harry was to play for Midhamshire. 
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Of course, there had been other cases, but 
most of these had been numbered amongst the 
immortals. The master, W. G., for instance, 
had been head of the English batting averages 
at the phenomenal age of sixteen; C. L. 
Townsend at seventeen had bowled splendidly 
for Gloucestershire, even if his batting had 
not at this time come to maturity; J. N. 
Crawford, when only nineteen, had—marvellous 
to relate—scored 1000 runs and taken 100 
wickets in a season. A. G. Steel had been top 
of the bowling averages at the same age, having 
taken 164 wickets for the marvellously low 
cost of only 9 runs each. Crawford, also, had 
led the bowling averages for the County whilst 
still a public schoolboy, and he had played for 
England in South Africa in the winter follow- 
ing his last summer at Repton. Although he 
had cricket-lore at his finger-tips, Frank Grey- 
stairs had refreshed his memory by dipping 
into that delightful volume, A Cricketer’s Book, 
by Neville Cardus, that afternoon. 

Still, he reflected, as he looked across at 
his brother, all these were among the immortals; 
they were “ wonder-folk.’” Harry could not 
be expected to emulate, let alone excel, their 
deeds, which would continue to ring down the 
ages. He had shown very high promise, how- 
ever, in the century scored against the School. 

Nothing but cricket was talked that night. 
This was the finest chat Harry had ever had 
with his brother. Gifted with imagination, 
he could read all that was passing in Frank’s 
mind. Frank, in fancy, was living the old, 
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brave days all over again that night—he was 
looking over his boots, examining his bats, 
getting ready for the first big game of the 
year. And all his hopes would be concentrated 
on him—Harry, his younger brother. 


CHAP TERA rin 
AT KING’S 


B’ ADAMS came pounding at the bedroom door 
early the next morning. 

“ Seven o’clock, Mr. Harry—and your bath’s 
ready.” 

There was no staying in bed after that. The 
first thing Harry did as he jumped out of bed 
was to examine his thumb. It was better, but 
still hurt. 

Now he had to debate a problem—should he 
confess about that thumb? By rights he 
should do, he supposed, but then he might 
not be allowed to play! Frank would be so 
terribly disappointed—and B’Adams. But he 
would have to tell B’Adams under a pledge of 
confidence. 

“ B’Adams!”’ he called. 

“Mr. Harry,” answered the ex-fast bowler. 

‘““B’ Adams, don’t say anything to Mr. Frank, 
but I’ve given my right thumb a bit of a knock.” 

“Which hand ?”’ asked B’ Adams sharply. 

“The right hand—and not so loud, man. 
I don’t want my brother to hear.” 

“T should think not, Mr. Harry. If any- 
thing was to prevent you playing to-day I 
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don’t know what would happen to him. Let 
me see it.’ 

The old professional cricketer pressed the 
injured thumb. 

“You've bruised the bone—there’s nothing 
can be done, Mr. Harry,” he pronounced. “It 
hurts you when you double it up?” 

“Only a bit—it’s better now. I did it on 
Thursday. I only told you, B’Adams, because 
I thought you might be able to suggest some- 
thing—the chemist told me to bathe it and 
put ointment on.” 

“A finger-sling might help, Mr. Harry, but 
then people would notice—Mr. Frank would 
be bound to want to know 2 

“Oh, I shall manage all right. Get plenty 
of grub—I shall eat an enormous breakfast.” 

Is there any tonic so beneficial to mind as 
well as to body as the cold morning tub? As 
he splashed about in the spacious bath, Harry 
forgot his thumb, and remembered only that 
he felt exceedingly fit. The very warmth of 
the sun pouring through the window made 
him think that everything was right with the 
world. 

Breakfast over—he was not allowed to eat 
too hearty a meal in spite of his declared 
hunger—they all three had a look at the morn- 
ing paper, while Frank and B’Adams discussed 
chances. 

“Tf you start off well to-day, Harry, the 
crowd at King’s will take you to their heart,” 
said Frank. ‘I needn't tell you that a good 
start is half the battle in Big Cricket—it gives 
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a man confidence and belief in himself. This 
will be a hot match; of course you know that 
Southshire are one of the County’s keenest 
rivals? When I think of the games I’ve 
played against Southshire. .. . But we'll be 
getting on, old chap. I want you to meet 
Dunbar, the Midhamshire skipper—he’ll be 
particularly anxious to have a chat with you.” 

With B’Adams in attendance, they drove to 
King’s. As the car swept in through the main 
gates of the cricket ground which is famous 
the world over, Harry’s heart gave a sudden 
leap. He felt as he stepped from the car and 
looked at the expanse of closely clipped turf, 
that he was walking on sacred ground. For it 
was on that green stretch of velvety smooth- 
ness that the most famous cricketers of all 
times had made history. Here the mighty 
Australians had batted with the fine flower of 
English cricket. Here both his father and 
brother had won fame. His earnest prayer 
was that he should not disgrace the name he 
bore. 

Although there was still nearly an hour 
before commencement of play, the huge ground 
had many visitors. 

“Come along to the pavilion—Dunbar will 
sure to be there,” said his brother. 

George Dunbar, the most enthusiastic of all 
County skippers, looked at the schoolboy 
recruit with approval in his eyes when Harry 
was presented to him by Frank. 

“Glad to be able to give you your chance, 
young ’un,” he said kindly. “I haven’t had 
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the pleasure of seeing you play myself, but a 
couple of the Midhamshire Committee were 
so enthusiastic about that century you got 
when playing for the Old Wychburians that 
I felt I had to get you into the team at the 
first opportunity. Now where do you like 
fielding ? ”’ 

““Extra-cover is his best position, I think, 
Dunbar,” said Frank Greystairs. 

“ Good—T 1 use him there.” 


What happened after this all seemed like a 
dream to Harry. There were the introduc- 
tions to the other members of the County side 
—some of whom greeted him in a comradely 
fashion—others with a curt indifference which 
he tried to ignore but couldn’t quite forget— 
there was his changing into flannels in the 
great dressing-room, there was the sight of 
the tremendous crowd which made him feel 
faint when he thought that soon he would 
have to face those thousands of keen-eyed 
critics, and there was the knowledge that 
the finest chance any young player could have 
had been given him. It all seemed unreal and 
fantastic. 

He forgot the bruised thumb, but he did not 
know what to do with his hands. To the 
questions put to him by the other amateurs, 
he gave hasty, confused replies. 

““Mustn’t get nervous, you know—although 
I had the funk-feeling pretty badly myself 
when I first turned out for the County,” said. 
one. 
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“Tt’s not exactly nerves,’ Harry replied ; 
“JT hate the waiting.” 

As though in answer to his unspoken wish, 
Dunbar, the Midhamshire skipper, now poked 
his head round the dressing-room door. 

“ Out with you,” he bawled; ‘ they’ve won 
the toss—we’re fielding.” 

Harry walked unsteadily out of the dressing- 
room en route for the Big Adventure. 


CHA PreK XLV 
THE ROAR OF THE CROWD 


Harry kept modestly at the back of the team, 
being the last player to leave the dressing-room. 
But the newspaper sports-writers had prepared 
the crowd for his appearance; and, as he 
passed down the gangway which led to the 
wicket-gate that opened on to the classic 
greensward, he caught the remarks: “ That 
must be Greystairs—a boy still at school. 
Must be good—yes, of course, his brother was 
a wonderful batsman—don’t you remember ? ” 
Then another comment. ‘‘ Seems bad policy 
to play a mere boy in an important match 
like this when there are so many good men 
fighting for their chance.” 

The words stung Harry. He had had nothing 
to do with his selection. 

Something of the old temper which he had 
been forced to learn through experience to 
conquer welled up within him. Unconsciously 
he half turned. Then, with a deep flush stain- 
ing his cheeks, he walked on to the field. 

The sight of the closely clipped velvet turf, 
which some of the most famous cricketers who 
have ever lived—immortals whose illustrious 
deeds will ring down the ages—have trod, 
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soothed his feelings. Here was his stage: he 
would show those critics in the pavilion. All 
he hoped was that he would be given plenty 
of work to do. 

He need not have worried about that, as it 
happened—Midhamshire were due for a full 
and busy day in the field. The first ball of 
the match was bowled at twelve o’clock, and 
when the last Southshire wicket fell it was 6.30. 
The sun shone fiercely all the while. 

Ottoway, the groundsman at King’s, had 
prepared his usual excellent wicket. As Dunbar, 
the Midhamshire skipper, looked at it, he smiled 
ruefully. ‘I don’t expect we shall have much 
rest to-day,’ he said to little Cartwright, the 
wicket-keeper. 

His words came true. Hillier and Dyson, the 
opening pair for the visitors, batted master- 
fully from the start. 

Hillier, a tall left-hander, was an England 
player, and he gave of his quality. He was 
master of everything that was bowled at him. 
His bat—looking so small and frail a toy—in 
his hands became a musician’s wand which he 
waved this way and that. 

Never a chance he gave, although the runs 
came quickly from the start. Whilst Hillier 
charmed, getting his score by what seemed 
persuasive means, Dyson hit with tremendous 
force. One drive came at Harry, fielding at 
extra-cover, with incredible speed. Grey- 
stairs thrust his left hand out on instinct. He 
stopped the ball, but the force of the impact 
dazed him fora moment. The crowd cheered— 
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he had saved four runs, for that punch would 
have meant a certain boundary if he had 
missed the ball. 

The applause did not affect him; he was 
wondering what would have happened if he 
had been forced to use his right hand instead 
of his left. If the ball had struck his damaged 
thumb ! 

At lunch-time the Southshire first wicket 
pair had put on 102 runs and seemed likely 
to stay in for ever. They still provided a 
pleasing contrast in style after the interval, 
Hillier displaying more witchery than before, 
while Dyson clumped four after four. 

Both batsmen gave Harry plenty of work to 
do, and in spite of the risk he knew he ran 
with regard to his sprained thumb, he revelled 
in it. Pitting his fielding against the batting 
skill of these two masters was an honour. 

When the huge and elaborate score-board 
showed 102 against “ No. 1,” Hillier left. He 
played carelessly a ball that broke back, and 
short leg, running in, made an easy catch. The 
Southshire crack had shown batsmanship of 
surpassing skill, and even the Midhamshire 
supporters were sorry to see him go. 

Their regret was tempered with satisfaction, 
however—the finest batsman on the visitors’ 
side was out. . 

This sense of relief did not last very long. 
Merriman, who joined Dyson, had one of his 
care-free moods, and he set about the Midham- 
shire bowling without the least ceremony. 

Runs came more quickly than ever. Dyson 
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was 150 when he ran up the pitch to Wickham, 
the medium-paced Midhamshire bowler ; there 
was a resounding thump and—— 

Only the keen eyes of youth could have 
followed the flight of that ball. From_ the 
instant he saw Dyson leave his crease, Harry 
Greystairs sensed that he would be called upon. 
He only had a fleeting impression ; but, flinging 
himself sideways, he managed to get his right 
hand to the ball. He experienced a red-hot 
pain, reeled, and then, as he slipped, saw the 
ball falling to the turf. Making a second grab 
at it, he felt it remain in his hand. 

Although luck had favoured him, it had 
been a remarkable catch, and the whole ground 
seemed to vibrate with the cheers which it 
called forth. 

Dyson, the danger-man, went back to the 
pavilion, but his comrades carried on his 
work, and if Hartley, the Midhamshire fast 
bowler, had not found a spot after tea the 
total facing the home County might have 
assumed alarming proportions. As it was, 
395 runs stood to the visitors’ credit when 
Hartley uprooted the last batsman’s middle 
stump. 

A day fielding in the sun is an exhausting 
test for a boy, and Harry was glad to find 
himself in the cool of the dressing-room. 
Directly he had changed he was whisked off in 
the car to the flat in Half-Moon Street, where 
he did full justice to an appetizing meal—he 
had been too excited to make a hearty lunch. 

Frank did not say much, but Harry could 
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tell his brother was pleased with him. B’Adams’ 
red face glowed with pleasure. 

“A wonderful catch, Mr. Harry,’ he had 
said; and then, sinking his voice: ‘‘ How’s 
the thumb ? ”’ 

Asa matter of fact, the heavy day’s fielding 
had not done that thumb very much good. 
Harry handled his knife so awkwardly at 
dinner-time that his brother suddenly looked 
across the table. 

“Hurt yourself making that catch, old 
man ?’’ he asked. 

“This thumb does hurt a bit,” confessed 


Harry. 
“F?m!’? was the comment as Frank Grey- 
stairs examined it. ‘‘ That’s very bad luck. 


Let’s hope it will be better in the morning 
—we shall want all the runs we can get 
to-morrow.” 


CATA eT Re aXe. 
KEEPING HIS END UP 


EVERY time he made a stroke the pain racked 
him. 

It was blazing hot. Sellars, the famous fast 
bowler of Southshire, was making the ball 
rise head-high. At the other end Ferris, who 
bowled leg and off breaks with the same action, 
was proving very difficult to play. Harry 
had the knowledge that his side was in a 
dangerous plight. This first County match 
of his was proving a test indeed—a test of 
character as well as of playing skill. 

Faced with the task of having to make 
nearly 400 runs to lead in the first innings, 
the home County had lost three valuable 
wickets before lunch. The score had then 
stood at 89—a meagre and unsatisfactory 
figure. And so the game progressed. 

The outlook improved when Dunbar went 
in. Wisden had never called the Midham- 
shire skipper one of the world’s most classical 
batsmen, but Dunbar was always dangerous. 
And he was never so likely to come off as 
when his side had its back to the wall. He 
had consequently to assume responsibilities 
which might have unnerved a lesser man. 
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The crowd gave him the famous “ King’s 
roar’? as he was seen leaving the pavilion. 
Dunbar was a valiant champion, and he had 
pulled forlorn hopes out of the fire before now. 

“ Keep your end up!” 

As he passed Harry on his way to the other 
popping crease, Dunbar paused a moment to 
give this instruction. 


The keynote of the remarkable cricket which 
followed was struck by Dunbar when, after 
blocking four good length balls from Sellars, 
the Midhamshire captain swung round and 
crashed the next delivery high over the ropes 
for six on the leg side. It was the last ball 
of the over. 

The first ball in Ferris’s next over Harry 
turned gently to leg. 

“ Yes!’’? boomed Dunbar. 

If only he could really get going—and he 
could get this boy to stay long enough! 
Dunbar felt in a militant, challenging mood 
that day; he felt that the greatest joy and 
satisfaction he could attain was to knock the 
deadly Sellars and the insidious Ferris both 
off their lengths. He had the idea he could 
do it: there are days in which a batsman feels 
capable of pleying in a Test Match, and this 
was just such a day for the Midhamshire 
captain. 

Then ensued an hour and a half of delirious 
joy for the home crowd. Without taking un- 
due risks, Dunbar went out to meet the foe. 
He realized that, with eight wickets already 
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down, he could not expect much help from 
any one else. This boy who was in with him 
might have got runs, but some one had said 
that Greystairs was batting under a handicap 
—he had damaged his thumb. That was why 
he had instructed him to be content with 
keeping his end up. 

The real cricketer attacks. This is what 
Dunbar did. The captain did what the best 
. batsmen on his side had failed to do all day— 
he hit the ball with the intention of scoring 
runs and not merely to keep it from his wicket. 

He hit—but he did not hit recklessly. One 
or two shots took a slightly dangerous flight, 
but the gods love a bonny fighter—and the 
Midhamshire skipper was that, and more, this 
day. 

Bowlers were changed, but Dunbar continued 
on his way. Littleton, who bowled a slow, 
spinning ball, was hit for two fours and a six 
in the same over. How the cheers rolled 
out ! 

In the meantime, Harry Greystairs kept his 
end up—in other words, he did as he had been 
ordered to do. He realized that in telling 
him to do this, Dunbar had been considering 
the best interests of his side; and the skipper 
was a seasoned campaigner. 

Boundary succeeded boundary. All were 
scored by Dunbar. Many times Harry had 
the temptation to follow his skipper’s example 
and, ignoring his pain-racked hand, have a go 
himself. But always he resisted, and, watching 
every ball closely, studied his partner to the 
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extent that Dunbar had all the bowling 
possible. 

The game was now being played to a con- 
stant accompaniment of cheers. The crowd 
were appreciating the wonderful effort the home 
captain was putting up. His partner's work 
was being ignored—but it is the spectacular 
which always appeals to the crowd. Only 
among the students of the game was Harry 
Greystairs’ batting appreciated at its true 
worth. “That boy is going to thrill this crowd 
one day just as Dunbar is doing now,” said 
one. 

Dunbar got his fifty in thirty-nine minutes. 
The man manipulating the numbers on_ the 
big score-board was being kept busy, and, as 
though word had gone round outside that the 
home captain was playing one~of his charac- 
teristics when his side wanted runs, the crowd 
every minute was becoming denser and more 
appreciative. 

Sixty, seventy, eighty! Would the skipper 
get his century? Oh! A groan went up. A 
daring pull had seen square-leg racing to 
make the catch. But he ran so fast that he 
stumbled and the ball fell to the turf. It 
had been a chance, but what did it matter ? 
It had not been accepted ! 

As though thankful for this escape, Dunbar 
now kept the ball on the carpet. It was with 
a magnificent full-shouldered drive to the on 
that, he caused the 100 to be hoisted against 
his number on the scoring-board. 

Another lively fifteen minutes in which he 
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collected four more boundaries besides a three 
and a couple of twos, and then this splendid 
exhibition of cricket courage—“‘ the game’s 
greatest need,” as a well-known writer, de- 
scribing the innings, aptly styled it—came 
to an end. In attempting another huge hit 
off Littleton, the spinning ball beat the bat, 
the bails were whipped off by the stumper, and 
the umpire’s hand went up. 

Three hundred and ten runs were on the 
board now. Of this number, Dunbar had 
scored 123. During that period of splendid 
thrills, Harry Greystairs, playing for the good 
of his side, as he had been ordered, had had 
to be content with eighteen. 

Three minutes later the Midhamshire innings 
came to a close. Bellamy, the last man in, 
played across a good length ball and there was 
“a row in the timber-yard.’ There was a 
general procession to the pavilion. 

In his first County match Harry consequently 
was not out. He had batted for nearly two 
hours, during which time he had scored only 
25 runs. But 

“Here’s the chap we have to thank!” said 
Dunbar when Harry entered the dressing-room. 
‘““Greystairs, you played splendidly, and I’m 
very pleased with you! Another time you 
shall have a go for the bowling yourself.” 

It was good to hear the praise, but it was 
still more satisfying to know that he had 
adapted himself to the conditions and thus 
justified his selection in the eyes of the man 
who mattered most. 
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One of the gentlemen to whom he had been 
introduced at Wychbury on the occasion of the 
Old Boys’ match came up and insisted upon 
patting him on the back. 

“‘Tt was largely due to me, Greystairs, that 
you were given your chance for the County so 
early,” he said, “and I’m more pleased than I 
can say to see how well you have justified 
yourself. Twenty-five, even although you were | 
not out at the finish, may not seem much of a 
score, but it was worth a hundred to-day at 
least, because, don’t you see, if you hadn't 
kept your end up Dunbar wouldn't have 
been able to get the runs? I’m delighted, 
my boy, delighted! I predict just as fine 
a cricket future for you as your brother 
achieved.” 

Whilst Harry was mumbling his thanks 
for the congratulation, Frank came up to 
him. 

“Tve just had a wire, old man,” he said, 
looking worried. ‘“ Aunt Emily is very iat 
appears, and I must leave with B’Adams for 
Warwick straight away. Do you think you can 
manage in the flat alone to-night ? a 

“Of course, Frank! I’m not a kid! But 
I’m sorry about Aunt Emily.” 

“Tye been expecting something like this for 
along time. Her heart’s been rocky for years. 
Sure you can manage? I'll get back as soon 
as possible. Must push off now.” 

“P| be as right as rain!” replied the 
younger brother. 

Harry, after a bath and changing, dined 
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quietly at a quiet little restaurant, and went 
on to a variety entertainment. 

He smiled at the thought of his not being 
all right as he let himself into the flat at 
II.30. 


CHAPTER AVI 
IN THE NIGHT 


He could not sleep. The excitement of the 
day and the abominable throbbing of that 
wretched thumb kept him awake. And then 
there was his Aunt Emily’s illness that must 
be serious, he supposed, for a telegram to 
have been sent. What hard luck for Frank, 
being called away just then. 
- _-He must get some sleep. Hang it, he would 
be fit for nothing in the morning. Falling 
back upon the old trick of counting sheep 
going into a field, he had reached “ ninety- 
eight ’’ when he fancied he heard a door creak. 

‘Only the wind,” he told himself, but a 
second later the noise was repeated—and it 
was louder this time. 

Sitting up in bed, he switched on the light. 
He was alone in the flat, he remembered, and 
therefore was morally responsible to his brother 
for its safety. Burglars? 

But everything was still. 

“ What an ass!” he muttered as he turned 
off the electric light and once again tried to 
woo the sleep which would not come. 

He was already half dozing when once more 
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he sat up in bed. There was something very 
funny about this place—it was full of queer 
night noises. 

Well, he was going to investigate. If there 
was any one in the flat—— 

He had almost reached the door when this 
suddenly opened, and two men showed them- 
selves. Both were powerfully built, and 
wore black masks over the upper part of the 
face. 

“ Here, what the deuce are you doing here ?”’ 
Harry demanded. 

The bluff failed. These men were too 
desperate to waste any words. Without any 
warning they flung themselves on the boy. 

Harry put up a game struggle, landing a 
heavy blow in the face of the first man. But 
he was helpless from the start. One brute he 
might have tackled, but the odds were too 
great—and these men had no mercy. As the 
heavy blows landed, Harry feared that he 
would become insensible. 

It was only after the intruders had gagged 
the boy and secured his wrists and ankles that 
they spoke. 

They seemed to be quarrelling among them- 
selves, and Harry hoped that it would come 
to a fight. That seemed his only chance. 

“I told you the stuff wasn’t here!” growled 
the older of the two. ‘‘ What the deuce made 
you say it was for, eh ? ”’ . 

His companion looked towards Harry. 

“It won’t do to say too much,” he replied ; 
“and as the stuff ain’t here it must be at the 
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other place. But if you had any sense in your 
‘ead you’d see that this kid ’ere is worth a 
thousand quid!” 

Harry, before whose eyes a mist was form- 
ing, fought hard with himself. He had to 
hear all he could. Why should he be worth a 
thousand pounds? What were they going to 
do with him ? 

He heard a harsh laugh, and then the man 
who had spoken before went on: “ This kid’s 
his only brother, let me tell you. The apple 
of his eye. He played for Midhamshire to- 
day—he’d stump up right enough if he thought 
any harm was going to happen to him. Where’s 
the risk ? We've got the car, haven’t we?” 

“ Right |”? came the growled assent ; “ and if 
he as much as opens his mouth——”’ 

Then Harry lost all grip of himself. He 
did not hear any more through falling back 
unconscious. 

How long he remained in that stupor of the 
mind he could not tell, but he awoke to find 
himself lying on a dirty mattress in what 
appeared to be a cellar. His head ached 
terribly. 

Realization of the amazing position he was 
in, and conscious that his very life might be 
in danger—hadn’t one of the big brutes 
threatened to murder him ?—made him spring 
up. He was still in his pyjamas, although 
one of his captors had apparently thrown an 
overcoat over him. 

Almost the first thing he saw as he stared 
round was his clothes piled up in a corner 
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near the mattress. Feeling cold, he hurriedly 
dressed. 

That done, he tried the door. It was im- 
movable. Then the incredible threat had been 
meant; he was actually a prisoner, and was 
being held to ransom! These crooks would 
communicate in some way with Frank, tell 
him they had his brother in their power, and 
that unless he paid over a large sum of 
mOney<) 5: 

Things like that didn’t happen, Harry 
started to tell himself. It simply couldn’t be 
true! But it had happened; so far as he was 
able to understand, two men—members of a 
gang of crooks, no doubt—had broken into 
his brother’s flat the night before with the 
intention of taking something away. The place 
had been watched, perhaps, the crooks thus 
getting to know that Frank and B’Adams 
had gone away. Disappointed in their search, 
they had decided to make some money out 
of him! After all, fantastic, bizarre, and pre- 
posterous as the plan might seem at first 
flush, he was valuable—in his brother’s eyes, 
at least. So much was clear to him. 

Another thought stabbed Harry. Frank 
was not the only person to be considered. 
There was Dunbar, the Midhamshire captain— 
he was due to turn out with the rest of the 
Midhamshire team at eleven o'clock that 
morning ! 

Had that hour already passed? The crooks 
had stolen his watch, so he had no idea what 
the time might be. He knew it must be day 
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and not night because of the light filtering 
faintly into the cellar, but beyond that . . . 

It took Harry some time to think of a plan. 
But when the idea came to him he wondered 
why it had not struck him before. 

He would be given some food, he supposed. 
There was just this one chance—and when he 
heard the key grating in the lock, Harry took 
up a position near the wall towards which he 
knew the door, when it was opened, would 
swing. Both fists were clenched. 

““ Where > snarled the man who entered. 
Then, like a cat, he swung round. 

But he was too late. With one arm Harry 
knocked the revolver on one side, so that when 
the pressure on the trigger came, the bullet 
spurned itself upon the wall instead of into 
a vital part of the captive, whilst with the 
other he rattled home the finest “outer’’ to 
the jaw that any pugilist could ever have 
hoped to achieve. 

The man went down without a sound, but 
the shot had evidently been heard. Men 
could be heard running. 

Harry stooped and plucked the revolver 
from the hand which was now too nerveless 
to retain a hold, and, as a mob of men came 
tearing down upon him—he was outside the 
cellar by this time, standing in a corridor— 
he held them at bay. Then, turning swiftly, 
he took to his heels. 

Through what appeared to be a long sub- 
terranean passage he raced, turning every 
now and then to threaten with the revolver he 
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held the men who were following him. Once 
he fired over the head of the foremost pursuer. 
The noise awoke deep echoes and made the 
pursuit slacken. Taking advantage of this 
lull, he raced on at a greater speed. 

How he contrived it, Harry never rightly 
knew, but, after climbing some slippery, green 
steps and bursting through some rank under- 
growth, he found himself in the sweet, cool, 
gracious air. He had a fervent feeling of 
thankfulness as he realized it could not be 
very late, owing to the position of the sun. 

But where was he? And how could he get 
back to London and King’s cricket ground ? 
It was safe to assume that his former captors 
would soon be on his track—he knew too much 
for them to allow him to get away. 

All this while he was running across a field. 
Behind him as he leapt a ditch he could hear 
pounding feet—the chase had recommenced. 

On the other side of the field in which he 
was now he could see the white ribbon of a 
road. If he could reach it, he might find 
some help. 

He tore on, his heart almost bursting with 
the demand he was making upon it. His 
pursuers were evidently afraid to shoot. They 
hoped to wear him down. Exhausted as he 
was with the mauling he had received a few 
hours before, they would eventually do so, 
unless 

Then, as though in answer to an unspoken 
prayer, he saw a motor-car stationary on the 
road fifty yards or so away. 
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Calling upon his nerves and muscles for a 
final effort, he reached the car just as a man, 
who was evidently its owner, came walking 
out of the gate of a roadside cottage. 

This was no time for polite behaviour—he 
had to get away. Harry’s mind could carry 
only two thoughts—one was that he had to get 
away from his pursuers, and the other was 
that Dunbar was expecting him to turn out 
with the rest of the Midhamshire team at 
King’s at eleven o’clock that morning. 

“Hi!” called the owner of the car. 

He was twenty yards away, and the gang 
were tearing up the road. 

Harry did not waste any further time. 
Fortunately, the car was a Mercury—a model 
with which he was familiar. 

Pressing the self-starter, the car shot forward. 


CHAPTER xy It 
A RACE AGAINST TIME 


Ir seemed to Harry that his heart beat in 
tune with the racing motor-engine. As the 
car roared up the country road he could have 
shouted with joy. He was free! 

The sense of relief was almost suffocating. 
One moment he had been held fast by despair : 
the next he was giving the slip to his enemies. 
The elation set his nerves throbbing. 

A stolid village constable looked at him 
curiously as he thundered past. Glancing at 
the speedometer, Harry noticed that he was 
doing 55, and wondered why the policeman 
had not tried to stop him. Then he smiled 
—the country constable had been too startled, 
probably, to collect his wits in time ! 

The sight of the policeman’s uniform flashed 
a disturbing message to his mind, however ; 
he had stolen this: car, and consequently had 
placed himself within the reach of the law! 
Already, no doubt, the owner was lodging a 
complaint at the nearest police station and 
giving a description of the thief. 

This problem could wait—must wait ; what 
he had to do at the moment, Harry decided, 
was to get to King’s as quickly as possible, 
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for at eleven o’clock that morning he was 
supposed to take the field with the rest of the 

Midhamshire team. 

Looking like a beetle on the white ribbon 
of road, a small two-seater could be seen 
_ approaching. As the car drew alongside, he 
pulled up. 

‘““T say, can you tell me how to get to King’s 
cricket ground ? ” he asked. 

The man in the two-seater stared. 

“ You’re a long way from King’s,” he said— 
“a matter of thirty miles.” 

“Well, if you'll be so kind as to put me on 
the right road——”’ 

Five minutes of time which Harry guessed 
was extremely valuable were spent, and then 
the Mercury shot forward like an arrow released 
from a bow. It meant full speed all the way. 
Could he do it ? 

Exactly how he did it, Harry never after- 
wards realized; but, as the big clock in the 
pavilion tower showed one minute to eleven 
o’clock, a dust-stained car turned in through 
the big main gates of King’s. 

Jumping out, Harry Greystairs ran to the 
dressing-room. 

“1m awfully sorry, Mr. Dunbar . . . some- 
thing happened. ”” he started. 

“Don’t stop to tell me anything now— 
change,” replied the Midhamshire captain 
crisply. 

Two minutes later, grimy, and with his 
nerves twitching, Harry went on to the field. 
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This was Wickham’s day. The medium- 
paced Midhamshire bowler “found a spot,” 
bowling from the pavilion end, and, before the 
luncheon-bell went, he had secured six South- 
shire wickets. It was a happy band of fielders 
who trooped off the field at the interval. 

The two last players to leave were Dunbar 
and Harry Greystairs. 

“You can tell me all about the mischief 
you’ve evidently been getting into over lunch,”’ 
the skipper said, with a smile, as they passed 
through the wicket-gate. 

Harry’s reply died on his lips. A man wear- 
ing a bowler hat had stepped forward, looking 
at him curiously. 

‘“‘Beg pardon, Mr. Dunbar, but I’ve an un- 
pleasant duty to perform,” this man said. 

The cricket captain stared. 

“ An unpleasant duty ?”’ he repeated. *‘ May 
I ask who you are ?”’ 

“‘ Detective-Inspector Morris ’’—and the reply 
made Harry feel that the ground was rocking 
beneath his feet—‘‘ and I have to arrest this 
young gentleman on a serious charge ! ”’ 

“ Arrest ! . . . what on earth is the charge ? ” 
demanded Dunbar. 

“ Stealing a motor-car—at Wingfield, a 
village in Surrey, this morning. Do you deny 
that you are the person concerned ?”’ turning 
to Harry. 

“No,” replied Harry, feeling Dunbar’s eyes 
burning into him; ‘‘ I admit I took the car 
but I didn’t steal it—I merely borrowed it 
I’m quite willing to pay for any damage—and 
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in any case, I simply had to use it. When the 
owner comes I shall be able to give him a full 
explanation.” 

‘“‘ That’s all very well, but a theft is a theft,” 
replied the detective grimly. “I have my 
duty to perform, and I must place you under 
arrest.” 

“ But this is absurd! ’ expostulated Dunbar. 
“T know this lad. His brother is a very great 
friend of mine. It is impossible to believe that 
he would steal a motor-car. Whatever there 
is to pay I shall be most pleased to pay 
myself.” 

But the police officer was adamant. 

“It’s not a question of payment, sir—it’s 
a question of crime. I must take Mr. Grey- 
stairs to the nearest police station, I am afraid. 
Sorry, but it has to be done.” 

“ J will ring up Scotland Yard myself,” replied 
Dunbar. 

“JT should not advise you to interfere with 
me in the execution of my duty, Mr. Dunbar,” 
the police officer had just said when the door 
of the room in which this conversation had 
taken place was flung open. A man, who was. 
accompanied by the secretary of the Midham-. 
shire County Cricket Club, entered. 

“Yes, that’s my car, right enough,” Harry 
heard him remark to the official before turning 
to the Scotland Yard detective. ‘Have you 
collared the thief yet ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the police officer ; ‘‘ here 
is the thief—Harry Greystairs his name is.” 

The stranger looked at Harry intently. 
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“Are you at Wychbury School? ”’ he asked 
surprisingly. 

“Yes,” replied Harry; “and look here, sir, 
while I’m most frightfully sorry about your 
car, if you will only let me explain... I 
merely borrowed it ...Ihadto.. .”’ 

‘“‘ Tf you're the Harry Greystairs of Wychbury 
School you were perfectly welcome to borrow 
it! My name’s Drake—my only brother is by 
way of being a pal of yours, isn’t he? Now 
tell me exactly what happened. Oh, you can 
push off, officer. DP’m convinced that there’s 
been nothing wrong. I won’t insult you by 
asking you to accept anything yourself—but, 
here, give this to a police charity, will you?” 

The detective pocketed the £1 note. 

“You're quite certain, sir, there’s nothing 
wrong ?”’ he asked. 

“ Quite certain, officer.” 

It was to a deeply interested audience that 
Harry, a minute later, told his thrilling ad- 
ventures of the previous night and that morning. 

‘““Have you any idea what the crooks were 
after ? ’’ asked Dunbar. 

“Not the slightest. They expected to find 
something at the flat which . . . Oh, I should 
have told that police officer. The house at 
Downside should be watched—perhaps that 
will be burgled! ”’ 

“Tl get you through on the ’phone straight 
away,” proffered the Midhamshire secretary, 
who had followed the sensational story with 
tremendous keenness. 

“Hurry up, or you won’t have time for any 
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lunch,” advised Dunbar, as Harry left the 
room. 

As it happened, he had about ten minutes. 
But, hungry as he was, it was the sense of 
relief which Harry found most satisfying. 
Now he could concentrate his attention on the 
game ; it had been impossible to do that before. 

As he was leaving the table he was handed 
a telegram. It proved to be from his brother. 
Frank and B’Adams were leaving for London, 
the invalid aunt being much better. What a 
story he would have to tell them ! 


CAT TR Roa Y iit 
A MERRY KNOCK 


‘“Tr’s your turn to get the runs this time, 
Greystairs. With a bit of luck we may just 
do it—and I hate drawn games, anyway.” 

Harry, padded and gloved, was enthralled. 
He was being sent in with Morrison, one of 
the crack batsmen of the County, to open the 
Midhamshire second innings. The remaining 
four Southshire wickets had fallen quickly 
after lunch, and the intriguing position of the 
game was that the home side had to score 210 
to achieve a win. 

The crowd chattered when they saw this 
Opening pair. Morrison, of course, was all 
right—but this kid? He had been painfully 
slow in the first innings. Why hadn’t Dunbar 
gone in himself now that it was a case of racing 
the clock ? 

Yet, in spite of this criticism—echoes of which 
reached the ears of Greystairs as he walked 
down the corridor leading to the field of play 
—the sense of drama became tightened. Old 
hands remembered that ‘‘the kid” bore a 
_ famous name—and they also recalled that 
Dunbar knew his business. But the scoring 
would have to be lively. 
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Morrison took first knock, and, to the 
mingled surprise and dismay of the crowd, 
allowed a fast off-break to get past his guard 
—1I foro! 

Then came a rousing cheer from the on- 
lookers. Dunbar’s well-knit figure was seen to 
be emerging from the pavilion. Those who had 
watched the match all through recalled that 
this was the same pair who had been associated 
in the great stand of the previous day. 

Off the first ball he received the home captain 
had a narrow escape. The Southshire best 
bowler had found a length which made a for- 
ward stroke inconveniently short, and, cutting 
this first delivery, Dunbar was narrowly missed 
by first slip. 

As Harry took guard after running one, he 
felt more confident than he had ever felt at 
the wicket before. Life, instead of being 
packed with troubles, was full of glorious fun 
again. The first ball was pitched short, and 
boldly getting the full face of his bat to the 
ball, he swept it gloriously to leg. The next 
impression he got was seeing a Southshire 
fielder pounding hopelessly after a scarlet 
streak. The umpire signalled a boundary. 

It only needed this opening success for 
Harry Greystairs to feel that the world was 
at his feet, and that he could do no wrong. 
Even moderate batsmen occasionally — very 
occasionally—receive this inestimable gift from 
the sporting gods. No matter how difficult the 
bowling may be, it presents no terrors to a 
player in that mood—he may even attempt to 
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cut a ball which is pitched straight on to his 
middle stump—attempt it and succeed. 

Although Harry never essayed such a danger- 
ous stroke as that, he took plenty of risks. It 
seemed to him that he could only express his 
joy in life and cricket that day by taking risks. 

Many times he brought the spectators’ and 
his captain’s hearts into their mouths, but the 
sparkling cricket he played justified the alarms. 
Never a ball that could be scored from did he 
let escape. Particularly choice were his late 
cuts and leg glides, but what roused the ring 
to a fine frenzy of enthusiasm were his powerful 
punches past cover. Where he got the power 
from no one who did not understand cricket 
knew —it seemed impossible for the slim 
shoulders to hold so much strength—but those 
who had played themselves and were conse- 
quently versed in the art of batsmanship, 
knew that the secret was supremely accurate 
timing. Those off-drives were enthralling to 
watch—the ball would leave the bowler’s hand, 
hurled furiously against the boy at the other 
crease. Then the bat would come up in un- 
erring judgment ; there would be the hearten- 
ing sound of impact—and some one seated in 
a ringside seat would toss the ball to the fielder 
who had been powerless to prevent its flight 
to the boundary. 

It was the schoolboy batsman who was doing 
most of the scoring. That is not to say that 
Dunbar himself missed any reasonable chance, 
but still his young partner dominated the 
scene. 
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When the skipper’s score stood at 18, Grey- 
stairs had caused 40 to be hoisted against his 
number on the board. Another glide to leg, 
a square cut, and a cleanly hit drive to long 
on brought him his half-century. 

Play had to be suspended for half a minute 
while the enthusiasm of the crowd spent itself. 
A greater volume of cheering had not been 
heard on the famous ground for many years. 
There had been a magnetic quality about this 
schoolboy’s batting that caused even grey- 
beards to lose their calm. Schoolboys who 
were there hurled caps to the sky. 

The bowling was changed, a slow left-hander 
coming on. The first ball was insidiously 
tempting—so tempting that Harry ran out 
two paces... 

Smash |! 

The ball soared higher and higher. But on 
the very edge of the boundary a tall fieldsman 
shot up his right hand... . “ Caught, sir!” 
Harry was out. 

«A merry knock!” smiled Dunbar in con- 
gratulation as Harry passed him on the way to 
the pavilion. 

This had been an innings after the crowd's 
own heart, and the pavilion folk rose to their 
feet as the young batsman passed through on 
the way to the dressing-room. 

He had barely taken his pads off before two 
men rushed in. 

“Tm proud of you, old man,” said Frank 
Greystairs. ‘‘I only saw the end, but every- 
body’s talking about your innings. If the rest 
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of them can keep up the pace you set, we shall 
win comfortably.” 

B’Adams, scarcely waiting for his master to 
finish speaking, rushed forward. 

“T always said you could do it, Mr. Harry. 
I always said you could do it.” 

After relieving his brother’s anxiety by tell- 
ing him that the invalid aunt he had rushed 
away to see was now declared to be out of 
danger, Frank asked casually: ‘ Anything 
happened since I’ve been away ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Harry ; ‘‘ something jolly well 
has happened. I should like to know what 
you think about it. I hope you’ve got that 
flat insured, Frank.” 

“Flat insured ? Has there been a fire or 
anything ? ” 

“Let’s go out on the terrace,” said his 
brother. 

“Who are the blighters and what were they 
after ? ’’ he asked, when he had come to the 
end of his astonishing tale. 

Frank Greystairs looked serious. 

‘Perhaps I ought to have told you before, 
Harry,” he said, while B’Adams, listening, 
nodded his head in respectful, if silent, agree- 
ment. “The reason I didn’t was because— 
well, I didn’t want the thing talked about.” 

“ Do you mean you couldn’t trust me ? ” 

“Now, now—don’t lose your temper, old 
man. Of course I trusted you, but the fact 
was the fewer people knew about it the better, 
I thought.” 

“It all sounds jolly mysterious—for good- 
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ness’ sake let’s have the yarn,” replied his 
brother impatiently. 

“ Well,” said Frank, making himself more 
comfortable in his seat, “‘ you know that the 
pater served for some time in the East ? During 
that period he and another chap went to Tibet 
—one of the most remote parts. Up in the 
hills he met a scallywag of a fellow—an English- 
man—who was dying. He had been attacked 
by some natives, who would have finished him 
off but for the arrival of the guv’nor and his 
companion. 

“The guv’nor did all he could for the chap 
—but the fellow died not long afterwards. In 
gratitude for what he had done, the dying 
man gave him a fairly wonderful diamond. 
He didn’t say anything about this jewel—how 
he had come by it or anything like that—but 
he made the guv’nor promise never to part 
with it unless he was forced to do so. What 
his reason was the pater never knew, because 
the chap died before he could tell him.” 

“T say, this is a rum yarn,” commented 
Harry. 

“Tt is a rum yarn—but better, or worse, 
is to follow. The guv’nor, perhaps a trifle 
foolishly, told this story to one or two chaps, 
and even showed them the jewel. Immediately 
mysterious attacks were made on him. He had 
three narrow escapes before he shipped home, 
his foreign service being up.”’ 

‘Did these attacks stop then ?”’ 

“No, He was attacked twice at Downside— 
that was when you were away from home, and 
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so you heard nothing about it. Somehow or 
other crooks must have got to hear that he still 
had this diamond——” 

‘“‘ What’s the thing worth ? ”’ 

“T haven’t any accurate idea. The guv’nor 
hadn’t either, because he never troubled to get 
the thing valued. But it must be worth a 
tidy pile or these brutes wouldn’t be so jolly 
keen on getting hold of it. You see, Harry, 
the guv’nor’s idea was this: to sell it in the 
event of his investments all going suddenly 
phut; it was to be a sort of reserve fund 
for is?” 

‘‘ Where is the thing now ? ”’ 

“ You don’t think I should risk keeping it 
in a house or flat, do you? No—it’s in a safe 
deposit vault, and there it’s going to stop!” 

“ Wouldn’t it be a jolly good idea to advertise 
the fact in one of the papers—say the Times ? 
Then the crooks might leave us alone—although, 
as a matter of fact, I shouldn’t mind having a 
crack at the rotters again. If only I could 
find that beastly place with the cellar again ! ” 

“T never imagined that this would happen, 
Harry; I’m sorry!” said Frank regretfully. 
B’ Adams clenched his great fists and muttered 
beneath his breath. 

“My dear old Frank! I thoroughly enjoyed 
it. It was jolly lucky, though, that that car 
happened to belong to Drake’s brother. Now 
let’s watch the cricket.” 

This was worth watching. The example 
which Harry had set was followed joyously by 
the other Midhamshire batsmen. Dunbar, after 
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his young partner had left, hit hard all round 
the wicket for a doughty 63, and, a stand being 
made for the fourth wicket, the necessary runs 
were knocked off, the home County thus gaining 
a highly satisfactory victory by six wickets. 

Congratulations became general—in the 
dressing-room as well as round the ring. 

“I wish I could play this brother of yours 
for the rest of the season, Greystairs,”’ said 
Dunbar to Frank. 

‘“‘T wish you could, but I’m afraid the Head- 
master of Wychbury would have something to 
say about that. It was very sporting of him to 
give Harry special leave for this match.” 

“It was, indeed—good luck to the old boy! 
But we can count on you for the holidays, 
Greystairs.”’ 

‘Rather! replied Harry. ‘“ That is, if you 
still want me.” 
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THE COLOSSAL ADVENTURE OF THE 
BEARDED LADY 


‘“‘ Apart from the cricket, this place has become 
frightfully slow!” said Drake. 

He and Harry Greystairs were sitting in the 
latter’s study a couple of days after Harry’s 
return to Wychbury. Drake had feasted on 
all the news which his friend had brought 
back to the School, particularly that portion 
dealing with the kidnapping adventure. 

“T only wish something like that would 
happen here,” he declared. ‘‘ Life is positively 
stagnating at the present. Feel like cricket 
this afternoon? Personally I don’t, and it 
seems to me that you know all the strokes by 
this time. Let’s go for a walk!” 

“ Right-o !’’ declared Harry. 

“ Hallo! what’s this ? ”’ 

They had reached the edge of the common, 
which was about half an hour’s walk from the 
School, when Drake suddenly stopped. 

“They're going to hold a fair of some sort— 
at least, it looks like it,’ replied Harry. 

‘““Let’s trot along and make some inquiries,” 
suggested Drake, showing signs of growing 
excitement. 
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“Going to ask for a job?” laughed the 
other. 

Drake did not reply. He was stalking on 
ahead. 

A weather-beaten-looking man of the gipsy 
class, who was superintending the erection of 
some roundabouts, eyed the schoolboys sis- 
piciously until Drake, in some mysterious way, 
passed a shilling into the horny hand of the 
showman. 

‘We were just wondering what was going to 
happen here,” he said innocently. 

‘A fair, young masters—a reg’lar, slap-up 
fair that’ll be patronized by all the swells in 
the neighbourhood.” 

“ Any side-shows ?”’ inquired Drake. 

“Plenty of ’em, young gen’l’men—plenty Ofy 
em.” 
“ Any bearded lady ?”’ continued Drake. 

The showman scratched his chin. 

‘“‘ Bearded ladies be scarce these days, young 
gen’l’men,” he replied. 

“Look here, I want to have a private chat 
with you,” announced Drake, to Harry Grey- 
stairs’ amazement, and led the reluctant show- 
man away. 

When he rejoined Greystairs, ten minutes 
later, Drake was all smiles. 

“Tye fixed it all up—the finest ‘rag’ ever 
thought of!” he said. 

Harry was too astounded to make any im- 
mediate comment. But after he had listened 
to Drake’s eager statement, he broke into a 
laugh. 
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“But we couldn’t do it!” he said; ‘‘ we 
simply couldn’t do it!” 

“Can't we?”’ was the reply. “ You wait and 
see, my lad!” 


Wychbury and the neighbourhood were all 
agog. The district in the ordinary way was 
an exceptionally quiet one, and the annual fair 
held on the common was consequently some- 
thing in the nature of an event—so much of 
an event, in fact, that, much against his better 
judgment, the Headmaster of Wychbury had 
granted a half-holiday to the school in cele- 
bration of the festival. 

‘“‘T want it clearly understood, however,” he 
announced sternly in Big Hall, “ that any un- 
seemly conduct on the part of any boy will 
be most severely punished. The temptation to 
play the fool will be very great, no doubt, but 
it must be overcome. Every boy must be back 
by seven o'clock, when roll-call will be taken. 
That is all.” 

The School dismissed amidst excited com- 
ments. These would have been still more 
- exciting, it is safe to say, if Drake had divulged 
the secret which every now and then caused 
him and Harry Greystairs to break into fits of 
uncontrollable laughter. 

“You are certain the stuff will come?” 
asked Harry for the fiftieth time. 

“Tt will come, old son—don’t you worry— 
and the man to make us up. Oh, my hat, 
what a lark! I only hope I shall be able to 
stop laughing ! ” 
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“Shut up, you ass !”’ cried Greystairs. 


It was a brilliant day, and the common was 
crowded. Everything was doing roaring busi- 
ness. Pounds’ worth of coppers were being 
squandered at the cocoa-nut_ shies where 
Lorimer and the rest of the cricket “‘ bloods”’ 
were endeavouring—without much success, it 
must be confessed—to dislodge the cocoa-nuts 
that had been jammed so tightly into the iron 
holders; the roundabouts were full to the last 
ostrich, and the shooting-galleries and other 
side-shows couldn’t take the money quickly 
enough. 

Of all the attractions none rivalled, however, 
the small tent outside of which was a huge 
staring placard : 


THE WoNDER OF THE AGE! 
SEE THE ORIGINAL BEARDED LaDy! 
PAY YOUR 2D. AND RECEIVE A SHOCK ! 


Naturally such an announcement attracted 
a good deal of attention, especially as the 
gentleman seated at the entrance to the tent, 
receiving the twopences, was himself an arrest- 
ing character. He was of small, even slight 
stature, but what he lacked in physique he 
gained in impressiveness. His face was of a 
deep walnut hue, he had a pair of flowing 
moustaches, and his black sombrero hat was 
at least two feet across. 
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He addressed the multitude that seethed 
about the entrance to the tent in a curious 
sing-song tone. 

“Ze original bearded lady from La Belle 
France,” he kept repeating. 

Presently a close observer might have noticed 
a glaze come over this gentleman’s eyes. But 
to show fear now was to ruin everything. 
When Monsieur Bontemps, the French master 
at Wychbury School, paused to look at the crude 
placard, he called once again: “‘ Ze bearded 
lady from La Belle France—pay ze money 
(ereaa. 

Monsieur Bontemps put his hand into his 
pocket. The next moment he passed into the 
tent, the flap of which was held open by the 
walnut-hued receiver of the tuppences. 

“Ze tent is now full!’ called the latter, 
following the latest patron into the presence of 
the ‘“‘ Wonder of the Age.”’ 

It was fortunate, no doubt, he did so, for 
the last-named showed distinct signs of rolling 
off her chair. Fortunately Monsieur Bontemps 
was extremely shortsighted, so he did not 
notice the somewhat strange behaviour—nor 
the sign which passed between the bearded 
lady and the walnut-hued gentleman. 

““ Bon soir, Madame,” said Monsieur Bontemps 
politely. 

“ Bong soir, Monsoo,’’ was the reply in an 
execrable accent. 

(Drake’s French had never been especially 
good.) 

Monsieur Bontemps looked puzzled, but, 
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approaching closer the seated figure, he gazed 
long and intently. 

“ Dauvre petite! Pauvre petite—c est terrible!” 
he murmured in a tone of the deepest sympathy. 

From behind the vast growth of beard came 
a startling reply: ‘‘ The same to you, Froggy 
—with knobs on! And keep your fingers out 
of the fringe!” 

There was a death-like silence for a moment, 
and then Monsieur Bontemps gave a dreadful 
cry. 
“Vou insult me! Ah! You laugh at me— 
is it not so?” He stretched out a hand, quite 
contrary to the instructions he had received, 
and gave the beard a tremendous tug. 

“T say, sir, steady on !’? remonstrated the 
walnut-hued taker of tuppences. ‘‘ You'll have 
the thing off if you aren’t careful!” 

Monsieur Bontemps wheeled. He held a con- 
siderable portion of beard in his hand. 

“ That—that is the voice of Greystones—no, 
Greysteps !”’ he said in a voice of doom. 

Consternation fell on both the masqueraders. 
But even in their dismay, the sight of Monsieur 
Bontemps, hopping about, was irresistibly comic. 
M. Bontemps was regarded as something of a 
joke at Wychbury. 

“T shall report this—you will have to go 
before ze Headmaster!” he now cried. “ You 
try to make a fool of me—no ee eS 3 bs 

In the meanwhile, all the other occupants of 
the tent—members of the general public—had 
stared, open-mouthed, at the scene. Now it 
seemed to occur to them that they had been 
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victimized—the Bearded Lady was not the 
genuine article. Murmurs arose. 

Harry Greystairs gained the side of his chum. 

“ T think we’d better be clearing, Drake,’ he 
said. ‘‘ We’ll cut along to the cottage where 
we left our togs.” 

““ Tf we can get there,’ was the reply. 

Getting there certainly represented a diffi- 
culty; but, by dint of pushing and wriggling, 
both contrived after a while to force their way 
out of the tent. 

Cries of ‘ Fake!” “ Stop’em!” “‘ Swindlers !”’ 
now rose from the crowd. 

“ Cut and run,” advised Harry. 

Without stopping to argue, Drake lifted the 
skirts he wore and shot away across the show- 
ground. 

“ Stop ’em ! ” 

“I say, this looks like being serious,” said 
Harry. 

““ Save your breath,” advised Drake. 

Both were in the pink of condition, and by 
the time they reached the cottage and got into 
the room they had engaged, the sounds of the 
pursuit had died away. 

The outlook was still serious, but neither 
could stop from laughing. 

“Will you ever forget Froggy’s face?” 
howled Drake. 

“ Never!” shrieked Harry. And they both 
went off into a further explosion. 

Nemesis was lying in wait, however. 
Directly after he had made his surprising dis- 
covery, Monsieur Bontemps apparently had 
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hastened back to the School. When Drake and 
Harry left Big Hall after roll-call, they were 
greeted with the announcement that the Head- 
master wished to see them immediately in his 
study. 

“ T hope he won’t sack us,’ muttered Drake; 
‘ anything else I don’t care a hang about.” 

Harry said nothing ; the prospect which the 
other had conjured up was too appalling. 

Monsieur Bontemps was already in the 
Head’s study when they appeared. He glared 
at the culprits. 

‘‘ Monsieur Bontemps has told me a story 
so amazing that I cannot credit it,” the Head 
started sternly. ‘‘ Do you two deny the truth 
Of it ?? 

“No, sir—and it was my idea entirely,” 
replied Drake immediately. ‘‘ Greystairs had 
nothing to do with it.” 

“Ah! Non/ Greystairs stood outside and 
took the money.” 

Over the grave features of the Headmaster 
of Wychbury passed a mere wraith of a smile. 

“T will not trouble you further, monsieur,” 
he said, and the French master, with another 
baleful glance at the two boys, left the room. 


GHA PT ERX 
THE LAST PLACE IN THE TEAM 


“THIS was an outrageous folly,” said the 
Head, when the door had closed. ‘‘ What have 
you to say why I should not expel you ? ” 

A cold shiver passed through Harry. 

“Tt was only a rag, sir,” explained Drake. 
‘““ Things were slow at the School—and no great 
harm was done. If you could have seen 
monsieur’s face, sir. e 

“Silence!’’ But the Head’s voice did not 
sound so stern. 

“In any case, sir, I want you to let me stand 
all the blame,’’ said Drake. ‘‘ As I have told 
you, Greystairs had nothing to do with it— 
he only stood outside the tent and took the 
money.” 

‘“ What—er—became of the—er—money ? ” 

“ Here it is, sir,” said Greystairs, pulling from 
his pocket a stout linen bag. ‘‘ Half of what 
we took was to go to the Chief Showman, the 
other half we were going to send to the local 
hospital.’ He placed the bag on the table. 
“Pm not going to let Drake take all the blame, 
sir,’ Harry went on; “ we went into the thing 
together.” 
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“Tn spite of the warning I gave to the whole 
} School that any foolish behaviour at the fair 
| would be severely punished ? ”’ 

' Drake wriggled. 

“Tt was too late then, sir, to alter our arrange- 
ments: we had promised the Show-people to 
turn up. If I hadn’t played the fool when 
Monsieur Bontemps came into the tent no one 
would have found out, sir.” 

The Head held up his hand. 

“That will do,” he said. “I have heard 
sufficient explanation. I must now consider 
your punishment. I should not be exceeding 
my duty if I expelled you, but ”’_pausing— 
“T have decided not to do that. However, 
you must first both make an adequate apology 
to Monsieur Bontemps—and I will deal with 
you later. I have already advised Monsieur 
Bontemps to say nothing of this regrettable 
episode, and your future punishment will be 
determined to a certain extent by the discretion 
you yourselves show in the matter. The in- 
clination to talk about this—er—affair will be 
strong, no doubt, but I should advise you not. 
That will do—you can go.” 

“What do you think he intends to do? “ 
asked Harry, as they turned into the corridor. 

“Nothing. He’s too good a sport, you see 


_ if Pm not right,” replied Drake. “‘ Of course, 


he had to look severe and trot out all that 
dignity stuff, but if we see old Froggy and do 
the dutiful, that’ll be an end of it, I reckon. 
By Jove! I’ve just remembered—he might 
have stopped your cricket!” 
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“And yours.” 

Drake shrugged his shoulders. 

“Mine doesn’t count, old man. I shan’t get 
into the team this season.” 

“You ought to—that’s my opinion.” 

“And no one else’s, apparently. I say, I 
suppose we had better go and see Froggy now, 
eine 

“ Right-o! It’s a rotten job es 

“‘ But it’s got to be done.” 

Monsieur Bontemps listened to the apologies, 
and then smiled. 

“It was funny—but I lost my temper. We 
must all forget it,’”’ he said. 

‘“ Jolly old sport!” agreed the culprits as they 
crossed the quadrangle. 


Lorimer, the Wychbury cricket skipper, be- 
came a very busy man. The first match of 
the season—apart from the game with the Old 
Boys—was approaching, and he had to select 
his team. 

Ten men were fairly certain, but the last 
place in the side represented a difficulty. 
The point was: Should he play Drake or 
Fennell? Drake was, if anything, the better 
bat, but Fennell was better in the field and 
could, on occasion, bowl. Lorimer liked 
Drake personally, and disliked Fennell; but, 
being rigidly conscientious, he was deter- 
mined not to let any personal feeling sway 
his judgment. 

One afternoon before the list for the team to 
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play Haddinley was put up, Harry Greystairs 
sauntered into Drake’s study. 

“ Come on out,” he said, taking a cricket-ball 
from his pocket and tossing it gently from one 
hand to the other. 

“ Right-o !”’ 

Drake looked so serious as they walked across 
the road to the playing-field that Harry could 
not help remarking upon it. 

“ Anything wrong ?” he inquired. 

“Nothing much—only a letter from the 
pater.” 

This was a private matter, and Harry 
waited. 

Presently Drake continued: ‘“ It’s come as a 
bit of a jolt, you see.” Another pause. ‘“ This 
is to be my last summer term at Wychbury— 
and I shan’t get my Colours.” 

“ Rot!” commented Greystairs. ‘I should 
say you will be in the team against Haddinley 
—at least, I hope so,” he added. 

“Ts between Fennell and me—but he'll 
get in. You know how keen Lorimer is on 
fielding ? Well, Fennell is a better field than 
I am.” 

“Catch!” called Harry, abruptly it seemed, 
changing the subject. 

For the next half-hour or so Drake was busy 
trying to catch the balls which his companion 
threw at him. When both were pleasurably 
tired, he said to Greystairs: “ You're a good 
sort. You knew I wanted practice in making 
catches, and yet you have given up the time 
that you might have spent batting at the net, 
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gaining the plaudits of the adoring populace, 
slinging catches at me.” 

“Rot!” said Harry again. “It’s been 
practice for both of us, hasn’t it ?” 

The next morning the list was up. Fennell 
had the last place. 

Harry Greystairs took one look and then 
retired to his study. He wanted to give a 
certain subject very considerable thought. 

That afternoon, as it happened, turned out 
wet—oh, these English summers of ours—and 
he proposed a walk with Drake. 

“Let’s cut across country,’ he said, when 
they had passed the School grounds and were 
heading in the direction of the village. 

Harry had already commiserated with 
Drake upon his wretched ill-luck in failing 
to get into the side that was to play Haddinley 
on the next day, and, as there did not seem 
anything else worth discussing, they walked 
on. 
“ Bet you I'll clear that ditch,” suddenly said 
Greystairs. 

Without waiting for a reply, he burst into 
a run. The watching Drake saw him take 
the leap but fall awkwardly on his right 
side. 

“Ouch!” Harry said, touching his right 
wrist gingerly. 

“You don’t mean to say you fell on it?” 
asked Drake anxiously. ‘‘ Greystairs, you ass, 
to risk doing a thing like that with the match 
on to-morrow.” 

“It can’t be helped—sorry to spoil the walk. 
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I suppose I had better get back and have it 
bandaged.” 

“What awful luck. Have you sprained it, 
do you think ?” asked Drake. 

‘“‘T must find out,” replied Greystairs. 


Lorimer, looking sternly at the boy, whose 
right wrist was bandaged, said exactly what 
Drake had done: “ You ass, to risk a thing 
like that with the match on to-morrow! 
Now you won’t be able to play—the whole 
School will be terribly disappointed! And 
the Haddinley crowd will chortle with 

lee!” 
one They aren’t very strong, are they ?”’ 

‘“‘They weren't last year, but you never 
know. Dark horses have a nasty habit of 
cropping up in these sides that you're pretty 
sure of licking. I shall have to play Drake 
now, I suppose—you ass, Greystairs, to muck 
things up like this!” 

“Tm awfully sorry, Lorimer!” said Grey- 
stairs, making the conventional reply. “ Still, 
I think Drake will do jolly well. His—his 
fielding has improved a lot.” 

The keen eyes of the skipper rested on 
Harry. 

“Drake’s a great friend of yours, isn’t he ? ” 

“‘ VYes—of course. He’s a fine chap.” 

“TI know that! Oh, well, sorry about the 
wrist, Greystairs.”’ 

Harry was dismissed. When he got back to 
his study he found Drake reading a book. 
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“You're playing against Haddinley, Drake,” 
he said. 

The other looked up. 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“How do I know? Hang it, haven’t I 
just left Lorimer? It was he who told me. 
I say, old man, you don’t know how glad I 
am!” Greystairs brought his hand down 
with a bump on the table. It was his right 
hand. 

“Tsay 
plexed. 

“What?” 

“ Didn’t that hurt you ? ” 

“ Didn’t what hurt me ? ” 

“Banging your hand like that—with your 
wrist >?” 

Harry blushed. 

“ Er—er ’’ he mumbled. 

Drake stood up. 

“You can’t fool me,” he said; “ that. wrist 
isn’t sprained. You pretended it was so that 
I might get my place in the team. But if you 
think I’m going to accept a favour of that 
sort, you're jolly well mistaken. I’m off to see 
Lorimer, my lad!” 

“Tf you do, Pll never forgive you, Drake!” 

ins Bute 

“Look here, what does one game of cricket 
matter to me?” said Harry. ‘‘ What I mean 
is, that I shall probably be at this show for 
at least another year. Then, if the gods are 
still looking my way, I shall go on to Oxford. 
That—again touching wood—will mean more 


”) 


started Drake, looking per- 
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cricket. I tell you, Drake, I can see thousands 
i of games of cricket ahead! That’s me. Now 
} take you. Here you are, worth your place in 
| the First, but can’t get in. It’s your last 
} term at Wychbury. And hang it’’—with a 
| spirited assumption of anger—‘‘ whose wrist 
f is it, mine or yours?” 
| ‘It’s the finest thing P’ve ever heard of, 
| Greystairs—but it simply can’t be done. Hang 
it all, it wouldn’t be cricket! If 1 can’t get 
/my place by fair means I won't by—any 
| other !”’ 

“‘ My dear, good, stupid ass,” returned Harry, 
“if you don’t play in the Haddinley game I 
promise to cut you dead everlastingly, so there! 
Hallo! Come in!” he called in answer to a 
| knock on the study door. 

' Lorimer walked into the room. 

‘ How’s that wrist of yours, Greystairs ? ”’ 
| he asked, a half-smile on his face. “I'll tell 
you why I ask,” the skipper went on. “ I’ve 
just heard that Goopher has been mad enough 
| to get “flu and won’t be playing to-morrow. 
If it goes on like this I shan’t be able to put a 


| side into the field.” 


Greystairs and Drake looked at each 


{ other. 


“T think if you really want me I shall be 
| able to play to-morrow, Lorimer,’ said the 
former. ‘‘ Of course, Drake will be playing 
£00?” 

“Oh yes, Drake will be playing. Excuse 
| my asking, but your wrist never was sprained, 
was it ?”’ 
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“ Not very much, Lorimer.” 

“H’m! I thought not! Well, if you don’t 
get fifty to-morrow I’ll have you lammed for 
not obeying school discipline ! ”’ 

Still smiling, Lorimer left the room. 


CHAP LTE Re X Xl 
THE GAME WITH HADDINLEY 


)} GOOPHER was not the only notable absentee 
| from the side which Wychbury put into the 
field. Three other First players became 
+ stricken with the insidious “flu germ and were 
| placed hors de combat. Lorimer looked a sick 
} man himself. 
|  Tadburn, the Haddinley captain, condoled 
} with him on the pavilion steps just before they 
tossed. Old acquaintances these two were, for 
| they lived in the same neighbourhood and had 
» gone to the same prepper. 

“Tt won’t be much credit beating you,” 
Tadburn said. ‘‘ We have rather an objection 
to slaughtering Second sides ! ”’ 

“ Get on with your slaughtering—what will 
you call?” 

“ Tt’s a head.” 

“You're right this time, oldson. It’s a head 
all serene! You'll bat, I suppose ? ”’ 

“Rather! Is that fellow Greystairs play- 
mg?’ 
| Yes. He’s been going about with a 
| bandaged wrist lately——” 

Tadburn’s face showed interest. 


“ But he’s promised me to score at least 
149 
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fifty against you, all the same,’ completed 
the Wychbury captain. 


Although the groundsman had lavished his 
usual loving care on the wicket, the pitch, 
owing to the recent treacherous weather, was 
not one of his best. Still, for an hour or so at 
least, run-getting would be fairly easy, Tadburn, 
the visitors’ captain, decided, and he told his 
first-wicket pair to ‘‘ get °em while you can! ”’ 

Wychbury’s bowling strength had been sadly 
reduced by the ’flu scourge. Lorimer bowled 
his heart out and met with a fair measure of 
success, but runs came freely from the start at 
the other end, no matter whom he put on. 

Forty runs had been scored without loss when 
Trevor, one of Haddinley’s best batsmen, greatly 
daring, tried to square-cut Lorimer, failed, and 
point brought off rather a splendid catch, low 
down with the left hand. Point happened to 
be Drake, and Harry Greystairs, in his usual 
position of cover, could have yelled with joy. 

But cricket is a game of vivid contrasts. One 
moment you are a hero and the next you are— 
well, something quite different! In the very 
next over, Drake thrust out his left hand 
once again—but this time he missed the ball. 
Considering that the escaping batsman was 
Tadburn, the visitors’ best bat, and that the 
chance had been a fairly easy one, the sin of 
omission was heinous, and Drake hung his 
head. 

Tadburn, as though in celebration of his 
good fortune, commenced to play splendid 
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cricket, scoring runs by a number of excellent 
strokes. 

The score mounted. The batting was still 
free, for the sun had not yet worked its havoc 
with the wicket, and Lorimer was the only 
bowler that the Haddinley team treated with 
any respect. 

With the score 80 for two, Tadburn, who 
had hit 36 runs by good, clean batsmanship, 
failed to get hold of one of Ellison’s leg breaks, 
and a skier was held by Magnay, running in 
from deep leg. 

With Tadburn out, the prospect suddenly 
brightened. Ellison, who had proved very 
expensive till now, managed to induce three 
more batsmen to hit up catches—all of which 
were held—and when the luncheon interval 
came, six Haddinley wickets were down for 110. 
The frown which had gathered on Lorimer’s face 
partially disappeared. 

After lunch came a change in tactics. The 
pitch, with the blazing sun on it, had com- 
menced to play tricks, and Tadburn instructed 
his men to watch the ball. 
| The rate of scoring naturally decreased, but 
_ the play was as keen as ever. The fielding of 
Wychbury continued to be good, every man 
| being on his toes. 

Coming on again after a long rest, Lorimer 
| gave hope to the Wychbury supporters by clean 
| bowling Harper, the Haddinley stone-waller, 
| who had been pottering about for nearly three- 
| quarters of an hour, during which time he had 


| contented himself with scoring 7. Then came 
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a brilliant catch by the Wychbury stumper, an 
l.b.w. followed, and the last man came in. 

Gregson was the Haddinley wicket-keeper. 
Most wicket-keepers are personalities. In this 
respect they can be linked with football goal- 
keepers. 

Gregson walked to the wicket with a broad 
grin on his good-humoured face. It was a 
grin that said: ‘‘ Well, I’ve put a couple of 
pads on, but it was only a waste of time, you 
know. I shall be out first ball all right!” 

Scarcely troubling to take guard, he lammed 
out at the first ball. There was a crash that 
could be heard all over the ground, and the 
dumbfounded spectators saw that the despised 
last man in had actually hit a six !—the first of 
the match. 

It is pretty safe to say that no one was more 
astonished than the striker, but on the principle 
that what has been done once can be done again, 
Gregson had a pop at the next one. He didn’t 
wait for the break to operate, but caught the 
ball on the half-volley, being a good yard out 
of his crease at the time. 

Whang ! 

This time the ball pitched just inside the 
boundary-line, but a four was signalled. 

Ten in two clouts was good going, and Greg- 
son, who had never achieved anything like this 
before, ran half-way up the pitch to the next 
ball. Death or glory for him ! 

He managed to hit the ball somehow or other, 
and thereby scored another two. Then it was 
the end of the over. 
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Those watching must have been reminded 
of the Australian tail in the last series of 
Tests. Gregson continued to take the most 
appalling risks, to have the most amazing 
luck. Twice Lorimer shaved the wickets 
without removing the bails—but he continued 
to get runs. 

He actually scored 30 before, making an 
agricultural swipe at one of Ellison’s slow ones, 
he completely missed the ball, which hit the 
stumps with just sufficient force to dislodge 
both bails. And so the innings ended. 

‘“‘T shall never do anything like that again,” 
he remarked to the Wychbury stumper. 

“Not against us, I hope!” commented 
the latter grimly. Those 30 runs might well 
mean the difference between defeat and 
victory. 

While the heavy roller was put on, the score- 
board showed 185. On a pitch that, despite 
Gregson’s gymnastics, was decidedly tricky, 
186 wanted some getting. 


“Come along, Greystairs!’’ said Lorimer. 
‘“ We'll see what they’ ve got up their sleeve.” 

It was a significant remark, for Tadburn, 
the Haddinley skipper, had grinned at the 
conclusion of the innings. 

“This pitch ought to suit a young feller-me- 
lad called Westover,” he said cryptically. 

Westover proved to be a thoughtful-looking, 
spectacled youth, who bowled with a rather 
laboured action. After playing his first ball, 
however, Harry, who had gone in first with his 
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captain, knew that he would want watching. 
Westover was that rare thing—a schoolboy 
googlier. 

No wonder Tadburn had grinned: this boy 
was a genius. He could make the ball turn to 
a pretty good extent either way. 

From the second ball he received, Harry not 
only had a narrow escape from being bowled, 
but he was made to realize the dangerous 
nature of Westover’s deliveries. This ball was 
a short one. It pitched well outside the off- 
stump. Thinking that here was a good oppor- 
tunity to open his account, Harry went over, 
intending to pull it for a boundary if possible. 
While he had his bat lifted, however, he remem- 
bered that Westover had placed two men deep 
on the leg side. Here was a deeply laid and 
cunningly arranged trap. The danger of being 
caught out struck him like a blow. That ball, 
he decided, must be left alone. 

The ball broke in amazing fashion. Harry 
realized that he had gone almost too far over. 
If his pads had not saved him, he would have 
been bowled. 

Harry found that first over very trying. He 
made no attempt to score, but was content 
with playing each ball. He knew he would 
have to master Westover’s wiles before he could 
attempt any liberties with him. 

He was afraid that Lorimer, good batsman 
as he was, would be trapped by this spectacled 
youth. Lorimer was wonderful against fast, 
conventional bowling, but he was apt to become 
impatient and fretful with a leg-spinner. 
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Cox, the other Haddinley bowler, was 
medium-paced, kept a fairish length, but was 
not difficult. Facing him, Lorimer opened the 
scoring with a nice four to leg, and in the same 
over collected a single. 

Then, as Harry had feared, disaster came. 
Westover tossed up a short one, Lorimer could 
not resist the temptation. The break beat him 
completely, and he was a good foot outside his 
crease when Gregson, whipping off the bails, 
shrieked ‘‘’S that ?”’ 

The umpire lifted his hand. 

Seven for one—and the skipper out ! 

It wasn’t conceit that made Harry realize 
that a tremendous lot would depend on him 
that afternoon. This Westover fellow was a 
wizard for a schoolboy. Bowling was a natural 
gift with him, and unless he was knocked off 
his length he might scuttle the whole side out. 
Yet it would not be wild slogging that would 
do it—Westover must be shown that there was 
a scientific batting reply to his bowling. The 
only way in which he could be made to lose his 
nerve (and length) would be to show him that 
the bat could master the ball. 

Hargreaves, a sticker, came in. He had a 
word with Harry as he walked to the crease. 

“Torimer says you’ve got to knock the 
stuffing out of that googly merchant !”’ he said. 
His face was drawn with determination. 

Harry’s hopes brightened. They had been 
somewhat dull before. But with Hargreaves 
in, something might be done. Hargreaves was 
the sort of batsman who gave the impression at 
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the beginning of an innings of having brought 
his bed with him. 

He looked his usual contained self now, 
taking guard with the utmost deliberation, 
surveying the field before settling himself, 
and then paying a hawk-like attention to the 
guileful Westover. 

He survived the over. 

Harry Greystairs’ first scoring stroke was 
a square-cut to the ropes off Cox. This was 
satisfying and gave him confidence, but he 
would have much preferred that the bowler 
had been Westover. Then, with .a single off 
the last ball that Cox sent down, he faced the 
googlier again. 

While he waited for the first ball, Harry 
fought a battle with himself. It was all very 
well Lorimer expecting him to knock this chap 
all over the field, but it wanted some doing. 
And not only that, but he did not know enough 
about his “stuff”? yet to start being pre- 
sumptuous. The Harry Greystairs of a few 
weeks back would have sallied forth from his 
crease gaily, but experience had induced in him 
the value of restraint. Cricket at Wychbury 
had taught Harry the virtue of playing for his 
side and not for himself. He had learned, in 
other words, self-control. 

Even the best googlier sends down a bad 
ball now and then, and when one did come 
along Harry opened his shoulders and got well 
hold of it. 

There was a mighty roar of applause—and 
then a shrill cry: the ball had landed clean 
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out of the playing-field and into the spectator- 
thronged terrace, narrowly missing the crouch- 
ing form of a junior. 

Had that been a deliberately bowled loose 
one? Harry decided that it had, and watched 
the next ball as closely as the first Westover 
sent down to him. It was well that he did so, 
for there had been a cunning variation in pace. 
This one was a little slower, and if the batsman 
had tried to smite it on the nose he might 
possibly have been a trifle too soon. Instead, 
Harry waited patiently and patted it gently 
back to the bowler. 

After that riotous six the crowd hungered 
for another smash of the same sort. But for 
a time they were disappointed. It seemed 
absurd on the face of it, but Harry knew that 
run-getting in this match would be more difficult 
than when he played for Midham against 
Southshire. 

Cox was relieved by Gerrity, who proved fast 
but uncertain—he would follow a good-length 
ball, dead on the wicket, with a couple wide of 
the stumps. Although the new-comer presented 
no special difficulties, Harry treated him with 
considerable respect during the first couple of 
overs. He was not taking any chances. 

Hargreaves’ mission was plain : he was going 
to keep his end up against the googlier, if 
humanly possible. He had no false ideas—it 
was not going to be any death-or-glory stunt 
with him. He was obeying his captain’s 
command to stick in while Greystairs did the 
hitting. 
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After being in half an hour for 3, Hargreaves, 
the patient, the infinitely cautious, fell a victim 
to a keen cricket brain. Westover could be 
seen appealing. 

Then came a groan. Hargreaves had been 
declared out. He was walking towards the 
pavilion. 

“ L.b.w. ?”’ asked Lorimer at the pavilion 
steps. 

“Yes. Isay, Lorimer, that googly merchant 
is a cunning devil. I thought the beastly thing 
was going to break, like the first three—but it 
didn tx. -S0rry; 

“No wonder Tadburn grinned,’ was the 
skipper’s comment. 

Two wickets down for 25 did not represent 
much cause for jubilation, and the spectators 
watched the next batsman, Crosby, facing 
Westover with considerable perturbation. 

“Oh, for Goopher!” they sighed. Goopher 
would have knocked holes in this fellow’s bowl- 
ing; why, a few sixes, and he would lose his 
nerve. Why didn’t Greystairs hit him ? 

In the meantime, Harry plodded on. He had 
mapped his campaign and set his course. He 
knew that if his brother Frank had been 
present he would have approved. It might be 
conceit—but he felt that if he lost his wicket 
the School would be beaten. He must continue 
to discipline himself. 

Then, when he faced Westover again, Harry 
felt a change come over him. Up till this time 
he had never been really sure of himself—that 
was one reason why he had played so carefully. 
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But now he was certain he could take liberties 
with the googly merchant. 

It is strange this sudden change which comes 
over a batsman. One is poking about for runs, 
when, quite unexpectedly, everything seems 
different. The best bowling loses its terrors 
and the ball looks so big you simply cannot 
help hitting it. The trouble is that one has 
to play oneself in very carefully—when the 
wicket is tricky and the bowling good—before 
this feeling of confidence comes. 

For the first time since he had hit that six, 
Harry commenced to go out to Westover. He 
left his crease and hit the first ball before it had 
time to break. 

It was a beautiful shot between cover and 
extra-cover. He would have tried running 
four, but Crosby waved him back. 

Crosby was bowled the next ball. Fennell 
followed suit. 

Fifty were wanted to win when Drake came 
in. Harry Greystairs was now 47, but none of 
the other batsmen who had succeeded Crosby 
had done anything better than to snatch a few 
runs off the other bowlers before succumbing 
to the wiles of Westover. With eight wickets 
down, the Wychbury score stood only at 135. 
It seemed any odds on Haddinley winning— 
because no one could be found to stay with the 
one batsman on the home side. 

Harry did not envy his friend; he knew 
what Drake must be feeling. Drake was un- 
nerved, probably. Waiting in the pavilion for 
his turn to come, watching wicket after wicket 
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fall with sickening monotony, must have been 
a deadly experience. 

Gerrity, the fast bowler, had resumed at the 
other end. This ball had extraordinary pace 
on it. All that Harry was conscious of was 
playing forward, before he felt a stunning 
pain in his temple, and then dropping like a 
stone. 

He came to and found himself on the 
shoulders of four fellows. They were going 
to carry him off. 

“Tm all right,” he said. ‘ Quite all right.” 

Lorimer looked at him anxiously. 

> sure oldschap 7 

“Positive!’”’? He did not believe in any 
false heroics, but he simply had to go on batting. 
If he retired there would be only Drake and 
Cartwright left—and Cartwright didn’t pretend 
to bat. 

He heard some one murmur: “It was a 
wonder he didn’t get killed,’ smiled as Gerrity 
made his fervent apologies, and then bent over 
his bat again. 

His head was throbbing, his brain seemed 
to be one great buzz, and he saw two balls 
instead of one. But when he pushed his bat 
out it hit something. The rest of the over 
was a nightmare. 

At the other end Drake watched him 
anxiously. Drake knew that it was mainly for 
his sake that Greystairs had carried on. Harry 
wouldn’t be able to get many more runs, he 
felt: it was only grim doggedness that kept 
him at the crease at all. 
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The one mistake Tadburn, the Haddinley 
skipper, made in this match with Wychbury 
was in keeping his wonder-man on too long. It 
is perfectly true that Westover had sent back 
six Wychbury batsmen for the small cost of 
33 runs, but the fact remains that the googly- 
man was tired. 

Drake suddenly realized that the fellow was 
tired. That meant that the sting had gone out . 
of his bowling; and when the sting had gone 
out of a googlier’s bowling, what was there 
left? Nothing! Drake opened his account 
with a splendidly hit boundary. 

That was only the beginning. Thrice did 
the ball go to the boundary that over. That 
meant three things—confidence to Drake, the 
taking off of Westover, and 12 less runs for 
Wychbury to get to win. 

Perhaps it was the fact that he had accom- 
plished what no one else on the side, with the 
exception of Harry Greystairs, had been able 
to do which uplifted Drake—but after that 
first over he played more like a young god than 
a fellow who went in last but one. He cut 
Gerrity’s expresses and pasted Cox’s medium- 
paced deliveries all over the shop. In three 
overs he scored 25. 

The excitement now was terrific. It was 
recognized that, damaged as he had _ been, 
nothing much more could be expected of Grey- 
stairs, but this unexpected display of fireworks 
by Drake caused the faintest hearted to rejoice. 
If only Drake could stay in! 

It was the last ball of the over. The crowd 
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knew it; Drake knew it. He made his stroke 
and shouted ‘‘ Come! ”’ 

Harry’s head was still buzzing. He was like 
one who moved in a dream. But he lurched 
forward—and then collided with Drake in the 
centre of the pitch. Fortunately the over- 
eagerness of the Haddinley mid-on made him 
throw wildly, and Harry just scrambled home 
in time. His escape did not matter—Drake 
still had the bowling. 


A quarter of an hour later Drake opened his 
shoulders and got well hold of a loose one from 
Cox. The ball sped like a streak to the distant 
boundary—and the crowd burst into delirious 
cheers in token of Wychbury having snatched 
an unexpected but glorious victory by two 
wickets. 

In the midst of the enthusiasm, Harry Grey- 
stairs collapsed. This time he was carried to 
the pavilion. 

‘That finishes his cricket for the season! ” 
said Mr. Oakeley, the Housemaster, and an old 
Blue. “A fellow doesn’t recover quickly from 
a blow like that.” 

All eyes became fixed on the mournful 
procession. 


CHATTER XXL 
SOME TABLES ARE TURNED 


It was an anxious group that waited in the 
pavilion. Outside, practically every one in the 
School was gathered. 

In the dressing-room the doctor who 
had been hurriedly called was making his 
examination. 

“T don’t think there’s anything serious the 
matter,” he said to Oakeley, the Housemaster, 
whose face reflected the anxiety he felt. ‘‘ He 
fainted owing to nervous strain—of course, 
he should not have gone on batting. For- 
tunately the ball did not hit him in a vital 
spot, but another inch and——”’ 

Everybody seemed to give a gigantic sigh 
of relief. Then Harry Greystairs raised. his 
head and looked round. 

“Tsay,” he muttered, ‘‘ what on earth——’ 

Lorimer put his arm round the boy’s shoulders. 

“ Feeling all right, Greystairs ? ”’ 

“Of course! Isay—what happened ? Who 
won?” 

“© We did—thanks to you and Drake !” 

“Drake, eh? Oh yes, I remember now. 
Good egg! I say, what on earth am I doing 
here?’’ He scrambled to his feet. 
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As he did so there burst forth a cheer. 


A small group of fellows standing apart from 
the main crowd heard the cheers and smiled 
sardonically in reply. 

“ Always the little hero—except when I offer 
to fight him!’ commented Fennell, whose soul 
was raked with bitterness at the knowledge 
that the boy whom he had hoped to brand as 
a funk-shy and an outsider was bidding to be 
the most popular personage in Wychbury. 

“Tt makes me sick, Stan,’”’ he said to Stans- 
field, the Oakeley House cricket captain ; ‘“‘let’s 
getaway.” 

The small group moved off. 


It took Harry nearly a week to return to 
his usual tip-top condition. During this time 
he took things very easily. 

“I never thought people could be so jolly 
decent,” he said to Drake one afternoon as 
they were both lounging comfortably in his 
study. 

“ My dear old ass!” replied Drake, masking 
his affection, “any one who had eyes in his 
head could have seen that you were the right 
sort from the beginning. And if they couldn’t, 
what you’ve done for the School cricket .. . 
Here,” he broke off, “ have a squint at this— 
only don’t get cocky about it!” 

He handed Harry a newspaper—that day’s 
copy of the Daily Mercury, whose sports page 
is generally recognized to be the best in London. 
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Greystairs noted that the paragraph was 
headed : 


“4 COMING ENGLAND PLAYER? iH 
and read : 


“Tt can be confidently stated that the 
most promising batsman of the season is 
a schoolboy. Harry Greystairs, who is at 
Wychbury School, comes from a cricketing 
family. Both his father and his brother 
played for Midhamshire in days gone by, 
and both added further laurels to that well- 
known county’s scroll of fame; but good 
judges are confident that the youngster 
who made such a highly encouraging début 
in first-class cricket is likely to become the 
most illustrious of the three. From the 
point of view of county cricket, it is a pity 
that young Greystairs has to confine his 
attentions for the present to merely school 
ericket.”” 


“There you are—FameE ! ”’ cried Drake. 

“ Rot ! These fellows have to fill their papers 
with something!’ But, all the same, Harry 
felt a glow of pride. To be considered better 
than .. . But that was rubbish, of course. 

He had just put the newspaper down when 
there came a knock at the study door. In 
answer to his “Flop. in,” four unexpected 
visitors showed themselves. They were Stans- 
field, the Head of the House, Fennell, and two 
other seniors belonging to the latter’s clique. 
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Distinguished guests, Greystairs,’”’ com- 
mented Drake sardonically. ‘‘ Sorry we haven’t 
a fatted calf about.” 

Greystairs sensed trouble from the moment 
he looked at Stansfield. He had never liked 
this chap, and the passing of time had done 
nothing to cause him to alter his first impression 
of the Head of the House. 

“We wanted to see you privately, Grey- 
stairs,’ started Stansfield in a high-pitched, 
throaty tone. Greystairs recognized that tone 
—it was the tone Stansfield always used when 
he wished to be impressive. 

~ Cheerio! Vil buzz.-off !” ‘said. Drake: 
““ When the House of Lords have departed I’ll 
wander round again.” 

“You'll stay here!” said Harry Greystairs 
decisively. “ What you want to say to me you 
can say in front of Drake—he’s my friend,” 
added Harry, looking at the crowd. 


“ Perhaps——” started Stansfield to reply 
when Fennell, pushing himself forward, cut 
in with: ‘This is a scandal private to the 
House.” 

“Really 2:7 


““ Yes—there’s a thief in the House, and we’re 
going round trying to find out who he is.” 

“May I wish you good luck? Good lord! 
Do you mean to suggest——” 

Drake stepped forward. 

“This isn’t my concern, I know,” he said ; 
“but all the same I think I will accept Grey- 
stairs’ invitation and stay.” 

“ You’ve got no right here! ’’ growled Fennell 
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“ Well, try to chuck me out ag 

The invitation was not accepted. 

Stansfield held up his hand. 

“The position is this,” he said in an oracular 
voice: ‘‘ for some short time past Fennell has 
complained that things have been missing from 
his study. Yesterday morning he received a 
letter from his people. This letter contained 
two {1 notes. After reading the letter, he 
put the notes into a drawer in his desk. This 
morning, when he went to the drawer, the 
money was missing - 

“ What’s this got to do with me, please ?”’ 
asked Greystairs in a dangerously cool voice. 

“We—I don’t suggest that it has anything 
to do with you,” answered Stansfield ; “ but, 
as the Head of the House, I felt it my duty——”’ 

“Do you know you are rather a comic ass, 
Stansfield ? ” inquired Drake brightly. 

«___my duty as Head of the House to 
investigate the complaint which Fennell has 
made to me,” went on the speaker. 

“ Quite so. And now suppose you come to 
the point, Stansfield ? ” 

“<“Well_—we intended to search your study !”’ 

“ My hat !”’ exploded Drake. 

Greystairs went white beneath his tan. 

“Are you intending to search any other 
studies besides mine ? ” he asked. 

“Certainly. Directly Fennell came to me I 
saw that this thing must be sifted to the bottom. 
I therefore told Fennell to search my study——”’ 

“Tt’s a thousand pities that that scene will 
be lost to posterity!” exclaimed Drake in 
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raking sarcasm. ‘‘ Why didn’t you arrange to 
have a photographer present ? ”’ 

The gibe was ignored—studiously ignored. 

“Yours is the fourth study that we have 
visited,’’ continued Stansfield. 

“Good enough! Carry on! Stand aside, 
Drake, old man.”’ 

The search was conscientiously made. Fen- 
nell himself went to the writing-table. He 
pulled out the top right-hand drawer and 
looked intently at the contents. 

Presently he was seen to lift a Latin Grammar. 
This, after opening, he handed to Stansfield. 

“I’m sorry—but there is my money!” he 
said. 

It was as though a bombshell had exploded. 
Stansfield and the other seniors stared at the 
two {1 notes which Fennell held, Drake looked 
as though sudden madness had seized him, and 
Harry Greystairs rushed forward. 

“I should like an explanation of that, 
Fennell,” he said in a tone so calm that Drake 
stared. 

“ Explanation! Surely there’s no explana- 
tion needed!” Fennell’s face was livid with 
evil satisfaction. “I miss a couple of quid, 
and they are found in your desk. What ex- 
planation is needed? It’s you who will have 
to supply the explanation, Greystairs ! ”’ 

“I did not steal your money, Fennell. Even 
you aren’t such a fool as ever to imagine I 
did.” 

“ You four blighted asses ! ”’ almost screamed 
Drake, “ to try such a rotten wheeze as that ! 
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Some one ‘ planted’ the money in your desk, 
Greystairs ; it’s as plain as mud!” 

“Shut up for a minute, old man,” replied 
Greystairs. Harry turned to Fennell. ‘“‘ How 
do you know those notes are yours ? ”’ 

“Because they were both stamped on the 
back, ‘ Westminster Bank, Deeping’; that’s my 
people’s bank !” 

““ And are those notes stamped like that ? ”’ 

“They are! Look for yourself!” 

Greystairs took the notes and examined 
them. They were both stamped on the back, 
““ Westminster Bank, Deeping.”’ 

‘But, of course, I didn’t steal them,” he 
added. 

“Why not ? They were found in your study 
—and your father was a thief! He stole a 
diamond, half of which belonged to another 
man——”’ 

“ Hit him, Greystairs ! ”’ cried Drake. 

Drake’s injunction was too late. Forgetting 
the resolve he had made not to put a finger 
on this rotter until the end of the summer 
term had come, Harry, seeing red, launched 
a terrific blow at his enemy. 

Fennell, unfortunately, ducked in time, and 
the blow landed on the jaw of the pious Stans- 
field, who crashed to the ground as though a 
thunderbolt had hit him. 

“T’ll go straight to the Head about this,” 
he declared after a couple of his cronies had 
raised him into a sitting position. “‘ Come 
along, Fennell—and bring those notes!” 

The pair were making for the door when it 
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opened to show the stalwart figure of Lorimer, 
the School cricket skipper. 

‘‘ What’s the pow-wow about ? ” inquired the 
captain, taking in the scene at a glance. 

“Tm going to the Head to get this rank 
outsider the sack!’ hissed—it is the only 
word—Stansfield. He pointed at Greystairs. 

The words lost a good deal of their dramatic 
effect by being greeted with a laugh from the 
School skipper. 

‘““ Where did you get that lump on the jaw, 
Stansfield ? ’’ he asked. 

“Look here, Lorimer, it’s a good job you’ve 
popped in,” said Drake ; “if you want to hear 
a really rotten tale——”’ 

‘T’m not partial to rotten yarns as a rule, 
Drake.” 

‘“‘T know that, but you'll listen to this one, 
believe me! What do you think the Funnell’s 
latest stunt is? Getting some one to plant 
some money in Greystairs’ desk and then 
coming round with an Inspection Committee, 
at the head of which is the lordly Stansfield, 
prim and proper, and charging Greystairs 
with being a thief! What do you think of 
ie os 

Lorimer’s reply was sharp and to the point. 

“Tf you think Greystairs is a thief, Fennell, 
mee are a bigger fool than even I took you 
to be.” 

Fennell blazed. 

“He zs a thief! The money was found in 
his desk. Doesn’t that prove he’s a thief ? ” 

“Of course not,’ was the skipper’s reply. 
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“Some one might have put it there in spite, 
as Drake somewhat sagaciously remarked just 
now. And you lent yourself to this, Stans- 
field ? ’? Lorimer asked coldly. 

The Head of the House fumbled with his 
necktie. 

“ Greystairs hit me—the Head of the House 
—I’m going to the Head—he will get the 
sack !”’ he blurted out. 

Lorimer closed the door again and put his 
back against it. 

“You're not going to do any such thing,” 
he replied. “As a matter of fact, you aren’t 
Head of the House any longer!” 

“What?” almost shrieked Stansfield, 
wounded in his most vital spot—his pride of 
position. 

“No. You know the rule at Wychbury, 
Stansfield—you ought to, seeing the years 
you’ve been at the Shop. The rule is that 
only a Colour can be Head of a big House 
like Oakeley’s. Every one thought you would 
get your Colour at cricket this term—that was 
why you were made Head. But it was only 
a courtesy title until you had actually been 
given your Colour. As a matter of fact, I 
don’t think it was ever a wise choice electing 
you Head of Oakeley’s——”’ 

“ Here, I say!” protested the overwhelmed 
Stansfield. 

“The new Head of the House will be Grey- 
stairs here,” said Lorimer, disregarding the 
interruption. “If you like, you can appeal to 
Oakeley, Stansfield—but, as a matter of fact, 
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I have just been speaking to him myself, and 
he thoroughly agrees with the change. He 
even went so far as to say that in his opinion 
the tone of the House had deteriorated during 
the short time you have been Head ! ”’ 

“Tll see him—lI’ll see him,’ choked the 
discomfited Stansfield. 

“ Do!” was Lorimer’s cordial endorsement. 

When the deposed Head had gone, Grey- 
stairs, white but resolute, faced the School 
skipper. 

“ T want you to know, Lorimer, that I didn’t 
steal Fennell’s money. The notes were cer- 
tainly found in my desk, but I didn’t put 
them there.”’ 

“T believe you, Greystairs—and so will every 
decent fellow in the School. Clear out!” the 
skipper ordered, turning to the three who had 
had the tables turned on them sc unexpectedly. 

“ You don’t know how much I appreciate— 
not giving me the Headship, I mean, but 
believing me,” said Harry. 

Lorimer smiled. 

‘There was guilt written in every line of 
Fennell’s face. It will be a good thing for 
the Shop when that rotter gets the sack—as 
he is bound to do one day. He’s played the 
last time for the School, anyway.” 


News of the sensational variety soon travels, 
and it was not long before Wychbury as a 
whole was in possession of the facts of the 
dramatic occurrence in Greystairs’ study—how 
Fennell had charged Greystairs with sneaking 
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some money ; how Lorimer had laughed the 
suggestion to scorn; and how the School 
skipper, as evidence of the faith he had in 
the alleged thief, had promoted him to the 
Head of the House in the place of the dis- 
liked and priggish Stansfield. Here were tidings 
of great moment, and gossip ranged wild and 
cree. 

Any doubt as to how the House would take 
the news was removed when a steady stream 
of visitors called at his study to congratulate 
Greystairs. 

““ Now we can get a move on,” said Selby, a 
member of the House cricket team. “ That 
fellow Stansfield was only fit to run a kinder- 
garten.”’ 

Nor was the congratulation confined to 
Oakeley’s. After tea, when he had a stroll 
round, the new Head of Oakeley’s received 
quite an ovation. The end came when the 
Housemaster called him into his study and 
said that he thoroughly agreed with Lorimer 
in the change the School captain had made. 

That night before prep, Drake snatched a 
couple of minutes with his friend. 

“You're going to ignore Fennell, Grey- 
stairs ?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Of course you can afford 
to. There isn’t a fellow in the Shop but what 
believes that that money business was a put-up 
job.” 
ae Yes; I am going to ignore Fennell until 
the end of the term. Then, on the first day 
of the next, I shall fight him—as I promised 
I would that afternoon at the Three Sisters.”’ 
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‘May I be here to see it,” said Drake. “I 
wonder, though, especially what he said about 
your father, that you can hold yourself in.” 

Harry bit his lip. 

‘TI hold myself in because I’ve got to,” he 
replied. ‘I’ve promised myself that I won't 
put a finger on Fennell until the end of term, 
and I’m going to stick to it.” 

‘Good man,” said Drake understandingly. 


CHAPTER XXTELI 
THE DIAMOND AGAIN ! 


WiTH the change in the Headship a new 
wave of sporting enthusiasm passed through 
Oakeley’s House. Formerly this had either 
been stunted or diverted into wrong channels ; 
but with the finest cricketer in the School— 
a fellow whom the newspapers had referred to 
as a possible England player of the near future 
—interest in the House cricket became acute. 
The juniors found an unexpected joy in fagging 
at the House net, and the keenest possible 
competition sprang up as to who should play 
for Oakeley’s elevens. 

The first House match that Oakeley’s played 
under the new leadership was marked by one 
or two outstanding features. In the first place, 
both Fennell and Stansfield, who had been 
picked to play, refused to turn out. This 
news soon spread, and when the two were 
noticed amongst the crowd the juniors made 
their lives so unpleasant by shouting “‘ Rotten 
sports! Rotten sports!” that the precious 
pair were soon glad enough to slink away. 

Merrick’s was one of the strongest cricket 
Houses in Wychbury, but they were no match 
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that day for the bounding enthusiasm of their 
less-fancied opponents. Getting his chance, 
Sellars, a youngster who had been languishing 
in the second team under the Stansfield regime, 
bowled irresistibly, taking six wickets for 47. 
Merrick’s were dismissed for 98. Harry scored 
50, and the end came with Oakeley’s winning 
by five wickets. 

Greystairs justifiably might have been proud 
just about now. Certainly he was very grateful 
to the fates for all the luck they had showered 
upon him; but there was something on his 
mind all the same. That worry was repre- 
sented by the remark which Fennell had made 
about his father. That his guv’nor had always 
played the straight game he felt convinced— 
to have thought anything else would have been 
the rankest heresy—but how did Fennell, his 
bitter enemy, come to be mixed up in that 
mysterious affair ? 

Fennell had said that his father was a thief 
because he had robbed another man of a share 
of a diamond—— 

Of course it was rot; but it wanted ex- 
planation. Yet the trouble was, if he raised 
the question to Fennell he would not be able 
to stop himself punching the cad. No; this 
would have to wait until the end of the term, 
when it would certainly be included in the 
general settlement. 

Fate decreed, however, that the matter was 
not shelved. One afternoon, shortly after the 
win over Merrick’s, Harry was strolling through 
the village when he suddenly drew back. 
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Fennell was talking to a man whom he felt 
he faintly recognized. 

Now it was not a part of his mental make-up 
to want to play the eavesdropper, but here 
was a chance, Harry decided, to try to probe 
the part which Fennell, his enemy, was enact- 
ing in that mysterious affair of his father’s 
diamond. That he knew something about it 
had already been made clear. Taking another 
careful look at the couple from the shelter of 
a doorway in which he had secreted himself, 
Harry felt a quiver go up and down his spine. 
He was convinced that the man to whom 
Fennell was talking was one of the party who 
had broken into the London flat and had kid- 
napped him by force. 

Fennell was in league with the other side! 
By what strange means this had been brought 
about did not matter—the bare fact was 
sufficient. 

Supposing Fennell, or some one connected 
with him, was at the back of that burglary ? 
It seemed on the face of it a far-fetched idea, 
and yet——- 

One thing Harry decided there and then. 
That was to watch Master Fennell very care- 
fully after this. That the cad would stick at 
practically nothing to try to gain his own 
ends he had already been given proof. 

So it was that when the two he was watching 
separated, Harry commenced to trail his enemy. 
It was not altogether surprising for him to find 
that, instead of returning to the School, Fennell 
cut across country. 
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This tracking required patience and caution. 
Many times Harry had to let the other get 
well ahead, in case Fennell should gain any 
suspicion he was being followed. That he had 
no idea he was being shadowed, however, was 
proved by his going straight ahead and not 
once looking back. 

Half a mile or so from the end of the village 
was a dense wood, into which Fennell plunged. 
This was known as Rockley Combe, and was 
an eerie sort of place even in daylight. The 
overlapping branches of trees meeting over- 
head now turned the rough cart-track into a 
dimly lit corridor. 

Harry did not mind the gloom. He tingled 
with excitement. What on earth could Fennell 
want in this wood? In his excitement, Harry 
forgot the caution which he had been so careful 
to exercise until now, and, getting nearer his 
quarry, stepped on a dry stump of wood which 
cracked beneath his foot. 

In the silence the noise rang out distinctly. 
Fennell turned, and when he saw who was 
following him, his eyes blazed. 

‘Going for a walk, Fennell?’ asked Grey- 
stairs, coming up. 

“ What’s that got to do with you ? ”’ 

‘“T don’t know—that’s what I want to find 
out,’ was the reply. ‘‘ Who was the man you 
were talking to back in the village ?”’ Better 
have the whole thing out now, he thought. 

“Mind your own confounded business,” 
snapped Fennell. 

“This is my business. Look here, Fennell, 
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I didn’t mean to mention this until the first 
day next term, but now we’re here together I 
want to know what you meant by that remark 
the other day about my father being a thief ? 
My father is dead, but I know jolly well it 
was a rotten le ie 

“A lie, was it?” interrupted the other. 
“Well, suppose I could prove that it was the 
truth ?” 

“You can’t prove it was the truth! I defy 
you to prove it.” 

“‘ T’ll soon be able to prove that ”” Fennell 
started to reply. He broke off to cry: ‘‘ Look 
out!” and, without any apparent reason, 
pushed Greystairs violently away from 
him. 

What happened after that Harry never 
exactly knew. He was conscious of falling 
into a pair of arms that gripped him so merci- 
lessly that he was powerless to move; then of 
receiving a blow on the head, and after that 
of being surrounded by darkness. He fancied 
he heard a laugh, which he imagined to come 
from Fennell—whom he could not see—but he 
couldn’t have been sure of this. Then came 
oblivion. 

When he returned to consciousness he found 
himself lying in what appeared to be a cave. 
A man was regarding him intently. 

“So we meet again, youngster!”’ said the 
man. ‘The last time you gave us the slip 
rather neatly, but there won’t be any fear 
of that on this occasion. You'll remain here 
safe and sound for so long as we want to keep 
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you—that will mean for so long as your brother 
feels he can hold out.”’ 

The words came indistinctly to Harry by 
reason of the treatment he had had, but their 
meaning was clear. And it was Fennell who 
had led him into this trap. 

‘You'll be surprised to see whom we’ve got 
to keep you company,” he heard the man say. 
‘Here, Joe, bring in the other fellow.” 

Harry Greystairs’ eyes almost started from 
his head when he saw “the other fellow.” 
Bound hand and foot, a man was half-dragged, 
half-carried into the cave. That this man had 
put up a terrific fight before he had been over- 
come was obvious. There was blood on his 
face, and he choked with fury against his 
captors. 

Suddenly he stopped. 

‘“‘ Mister Harry !’’ he choked. 

’ The man was B’ Adams. 

‘“T thought you two would be interested in 
meeting each other,” sneered the crook who had 
spoken before; ‘‘and now I’m going to tell 
you what’s due to happen while you two remain 
safe and snug down here. A couple of our 
fellows will call on Mr. Frank Greystairs is 

‘“You rotters!’’ gasped Harry. The vision 
he had seen was too much for his self-control. 
He pictured his brother helpless, deprived of 
the faithful B’Adams, who by some means 
must have been decoyed away, and at the 
mercy of these unscrupulous men. 

“Ah! I thought that might interest you!” 
commented the previous speaker. ‘“‘ We know 
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where the diamond is by this time, and we are 
pretty well convinced that we can make that 
fool-brother of yours see sense at last. If 
he wont—well, hell only have himself 
to blame.’ With this unspoken threat the 
man walked away, leaving the two prisoners 
alone. 

“ How on earth did they manage to get hold 
of you, B’Adams ?”’ asked Harry. 

“A telegram came this morning saying you 
were in trouble i 

““T never sent a telegram! I was all right.” 

“We didn’t know that, of course, Mr. Harry. 
Your brother had one of his bad turns this 
morning, and so he sent me. I came straight 
away The Midhamshire ex-fast bowler 
stopped to curse his fate for a moment or so. 

“Tt was in that bit of a tunnel before you 
get to Wychbury Station that it happened,” 
he went on. “All of a sudden I felt drowsy 
and then must have fell asleep. When I 
wakes up I finds myself in the middle of a 
wood, all tied up like a fowl—but I'll get even 
with them yet,” he cried. 

““T don’t see much chance of it, B’Adams,” 
Harry replied gloomily. 

Then above him he heard a voice. 

‘“‘Greystairs,” it called softly. “It’s Drake 
—don’t make a noise.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
TRACKER NO. 2 


Exactly how Drake found himself near the 
cave in Rockley Woods, where Harry Grey- 
stairs and B’Adams were imprisoned, requires 
some explanation. 

The reason he had not accompanied Grey- 
stairs in the latter’s walk to the village that 
afternoon was because he had been called 
to a sudden and unexpected interview with 
his Housemaster. That interview terminated 
sooner than he had anticipated, and after it 
was over he had cut along to the village in 
the hope of overtaking his friend. He caught 
sight of Greystairs at the other end of the 
main street. 

“This is a rummy business!” he told him- 
self. ‘‘ What’s old Greystairs’ idea ? ” 

At first blush the peculiar manner of the 
boy certainly seemed to need explanation—but 
then, looking ahead, Drake noticed that_Grey- 
stairs was evidently tracking down Fennell 
without wishing to be seen. 

Drake’s natural quick-wittedness made him 
now take in the position at a glance ; although 
anxious not to interfere in any way with Grey- 
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stairs’ plans, he naturally enough wished to 
know what all the secrecy business was about. 

He grinned to himself, and then, watching 
Fennell turn into the woods, he fell behind 
Greystairs as tracker No. 2. 

It was only when he saw a number of men 
close round his unsuspecting friend that he 
realized the mistake he had made. The assault 
on Harry Greystairs was delivered so quickly 
that he was unable to render any aid, and his 
sense of mortification caused Drake to groan 
in anguish. 

Unable to give any active assistance, he did 
the next best thing, following the crooks with 
the utmost caution until he had located their 
hiding-place. After he had ascertained that— 
the odds being six to one against him, he would 
stand no chance in a scrap—he first tried to 
communicate with Harry in order to let the 
latter know that help would be forthcoming, 
and then started off post-haste for assistance. 

The risk he ran was great ; and so convinced 
did Drake become that if he were captured all 
would be lost for his pal, that he did not hang 
about after finding he could not get any reply 
to his whispered “‘ Greystairs’”’ as he lay full- 
stretch on the top of the cave. 

He ran all the way back to the village, which 
was a mile distant. Bursting into the small 
village police station, he startled the stolid- 
looking sergeant who was holding a conversa- 
tion with two men in blue serge suits and 
bowler hats, who turned round swiftly upon 
Drake’s unceremonious entrance. 
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“Well,” growled the sergeant officiously, 
‘an’ what do you want, my lad?” 

“As many policemen as you have hanging 
about!” was the swift and decisive answer. 
“My friend Greystairs has been attacked by a 
gang in Rockley Woods and is being held a 
prisoner! I think they are after the diamond 
his brother has—he had his London flat burgled 
a short time ago. I say, sergeant, please get 
a move on—it’s urgent !”’ 

The sergeant was about to reply when one 
of the men wearing plain clothes lifted his 
hand. 

“What’s all this rigmarole about, youngster?” 
he asked. 

“T tell you it’s genuine—urgent, too! My 
pal Greystairs, who’s at Wychbury School with 
me, has been attacked by a gang of rotters 
who have taken him to a cave in the woods. 
His brother has a whopping big diamond, 
and Greystairs was kidnapped by a_ gang 
once before. I say, aren’t any of you 
coming ? ” 

“Yes,” replied the man who had spoken to 
him; ‘ we’re coming all right, sonny! How 
many are there in the gang ? ”’ 

“Six, I believe. There might be more—but 
I certainly saw six myself !”’ 

“Right! Now, sergeant, hustle up what 
men you can.” 

The rescue party started out. In addition 
to the two detectives—for one of the bowler- 
hatted men was good enough to inform Drake 
that they were plain-clothes men from Scotland 
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Yard—there were two constables in uniform 
and two others who had been hurriedly 
summoned from their homes. 

“Now, young fellow, we have to rely on 
you, you know,” said one of the Scotland Yard 
men to Drake. ‘‘ We want you to tell this 
constable exactly where this cave you’ve been 
talking about is situated. Unless we can come 
on these fellows by surprise, it may go very 
badly for your pal. We happen to know that 
every man in this gang is a pretty desperate 
character ! ”’ 

Drake gave as full a description as possible, 
and the constable nodded. 

“Ves, I know the cave,” he said; “it used 
to be used as a sleeping-out place by poachers. 
They’d lie low there all day.” 

“Can you take us so that we can get 
’em by surprise ?”’ asked the Scotland Yard 
man. 

“Yes, I think so.” 

The constable was as good as his word, 
but the gang had scouts out, and when the 
rescuers arrived to within twenty yards or so 
of the cave further concealment became im- 
possible. A revolver shot rang out with 
sinister distinctness. 


“ What was that ? ” asked B’Adams. 

“T fancied it was a pal of mine—a chap 
at the school called Drake, but he couldn’t 
possibly be here. I must have imagined it,” 
said Harry. 

“Tt was a voice right enough, Mr. Harry. 
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I heard it myself,’ replied the ex-fast bowler. 
“* Listen again.” 

But no further call came, and Harry gave 
himself up to the idea that he must have 
imagined it was Drake’s voice. 

Time wore on. Apart from the man 
stationed at the mouth of the cave, they did 
not see any other members of the gang, and 
further talk between the prisoners was inad- 
visable in case their gaoler should overhear. 
They would not give their enemies that much 
satisfaction. 

Harry felt that if he did not control him- 
self with iron self-discipline he would go mad. 
Already those men were on their way to 
London to get his brother into their power ! 
And both he and B’Adams, the very persons 
who should have been there to protect him, 
were prisoners themselves ! 

Any hope of immediate rescue seemed impos- 
sible. Rockley Woods were well off the beaten 
track, although so near a famous School, and 
this cave, no doubt, was well hidden even 
from the men who passed through the forest 
frequently. 

Suddenly the silence was riven by an un- 
mistakable sound. ' 

“‘ Some one’s shooting !” cried B’Adams, and 
made a fresh, but fruitless, attempt to get free 
of his bonds. 

That something dramatic had happened was 
proved by the man who was guarding them 
hurriedly darting away. 

Very quickly after this came the sounds of 
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blows being exchanged, more shots being 
fired, and other evidences of a violent conflict. 
It was not, however, until Drake, the blood 
streaming from a nasty cut on the forehead, 
rushed in, that Harry dared to hope that his 
imaginings had come true. 

“Yes; you’re rescued all right, my lad!” 
said Drake chirpily. “‘I don’t mind telling you 
a bit that it was entirely due to me. You see, 
I happened to notice you trailing that rotter 
Fennell——”’ 

“Fennell! ’’ interrupted Harry sharply. ‘It’s 
Fennell who’s at the back of this business ! 
Where is he? I want to have a little talk 
with him.” 

‘““T can understand that, but it will have to 
wait a bit, I am afraid, old man. These 
detective fellows want to engage you in a 
heart-to-heart pow-wow themselves! By the 
way, who’s your massive friend ? ” 

“ B’ Adams.” 

‘“‘ The famous fast bowler for Midhamshire ? ” 
demanded Drake, his voice shaking with ex- 
citement. 

“The very same! But why stand there 
gawking ? Haven’t you a knife to cut these 
ropes 2?” 

Recalled to himself, Drake quickly cut the 
bonds of Greystairs and B’Adams, and by the 
time this had been done, the rescue party 
poured into the cave. 

Every member of the gang had been captured 
—not until after a desperate fight, it was true 
—pbut still, they had been made prisoners. 
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Unless there were some who had not been 
roped in—— And then Harry remembered 
the couple of men who had been sent on to 
London to intimidate his brother. 

“Frank—my brother,’ he said—“ in 
London! ”’ 

“You needn’t worry about your brother,” 
he was reassured by one of the Scotland Yard 
men. ‘‘ When those crooks step out on the plat- 
form at Paddington they will find some one 
waiting to receive them. But, say, who’s this 
Fennell fellow ? ” 

“ He’s a schoolboy at Wychbury—where I 
am.” 

“Do you know much about him ? ” 

“No. I don’t think the fellow is exactly 
a friend of mine—in fact, I’ve proved that he 
isn’t—but how he got hold of this yarn about 
my brother's diamond I don’t know. Perhaps 
you had better see him yourself.” 

“We shall be very pleased to see him,” 
replied the detective grimly. 


A surprise awaited every one at Wychbury 
when the School was reached. 

Nothing else was being talked about, Harry 
and Drake found. The news was certainly 
sensational—the School doctor, alarmed at the 
rapid spread of the influenza epidemic, had 
declared that Wychbury must be shut up and 
the boys who were still free of the scourge sent 
home! — 

In an instant Harry Greystairs forgot every- 
thing but the glorious fact that now he would 
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be free to play for Midhamshire again. He 
would wire to Mr. Dunbar at once ! 

“The yarn is that Fennell’s done a bunk,” 
said Drake. 

“Fennell,” repeated his friend; ‘‘ Fennell 
can wait!” 


CHAPTER 2oxy 
BACK IN THE COUNTY TEAM 


IT was a joyous reunion that Harry and 
B’Adams had with Frank Greystairs in London. 
What the Scotland Yard detective had pre- 
dicted had come true; when the two crooks 
stepped out on to the platform at Paddington 
Station they had been promptly arrested. 
What was more, Scotland Yard had informed 
Frank officially that he need not expect any 
more trouble from that direction. 

“What puzzles me, old man,” said Harry, 
“is how Fennell got mixed up in the affair. 
Although he very conveniently disappeared, I 
can’t get the idea out of my head that he led 
me purposely into that trap—I have a sort of 
idea that I heard him laugh when those blighters 
swarmed round me.” 

“ I think I can supply the key to the mystery, 
Harry,”’ replied his brother. “I have been 
looking up some old papers of father’s, and it 
appears that the name of the man with whom 
father happened to be when he was given the 
diamond by the native in Tibet was—Fennell. 
-He was possibly your Fennell’s uncle, or, at 
least, some fear relation. That this Fennell 
had any claim to a part share of the diamond, 
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however, seems impossible, for the guv’nor 
would have seen to it, of course, that he was 
not defrauded. And the man died shortly after- 
wards, in any case.”’ 

“It’s a rum story, Frank. How do you 
think Fennell came to connect up with the 

ang?” 

“That puzzles me as much as it has puzzled 
you, Harry. Fennell comes of a decent family, 
and it is inconceivable that he should have 
got the aid of a host of dirty crooks such as 
belonged to this precious gang. Let’s change 
the subject, for if we talk all night about it we 
shan’t get any forrader.”’ 

There was a ring at the flat door, and 
B’ Adams, after answering it, ushered in a visitor 
with every sign of pride. The caller was 
Dunbar, the skipper of Midhamshire. 

“ Well, this is a bit of luck,” said the latter 
after he had shaken hands. ‘“‘ Can we do with 
you, young man!” he said, turning to Harry. 
“©T should say we jolly well can. Will you 
turn out at White Moor to-morrow ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Harry, while Frank Greystairs 
ruminated. 

“What happens at White Moor to-morrow 
will have a very important bearing on the 
Championship, Dunbar,” he said. “What do 
you think the chances are this year ? ” 

Dunbar propped his legs over the capacious 
arm of a leather arm-chair. 

“With luck—reasonable luck, which means 
a fairly good dab of it—I think our chances 
are good,” he remarked. “ Much, as you have 
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remarked, will depend on what happens to- 
morrow. By to-night’s papers I see Loamshire 
are playing Dessell.”’ 

“ Playing Dessell! ”’ Harry felt himself bound 
to ejaculate. 

J. O. Dessell was one of the great men of 
English cricket—one of the quickest scorers 
who had ever lived. There was a magic about 
his very name. A batsman who could turn 
the fortunes of any game, and in a record time 
too, the mere word that “ Dessell was in’”’ was 
sufficient to draw a gigantic crowd to any 
ground. Some of the biggest hits in cricket 
had been credited to this illustrious amateur 
who had earned laurels for himself and _ his 
country all over the world. In Australia he 
had won Test Matches off his own bat ; home 
in England schoolboys pestered him for auto- 
graphs. A great cricketer, Dessell! Only one 
of his kind is born in about four generations 
—and then the County that produces him is 
lucky. 

“Yes, Dessell,”” answered Dunbar. ‘“ Of 
course, he is really a Loamshire player, although 
he has turned out for other counties. Dessell 
hasn’t been too fit this season, so far, and he is 
really past his prime—but, oh, my poor bowlers 
if he really gets going.” 

Ever since he could remember, J. O. Dessell 
had been one of his cricket heroes, and the 
thought of playing against him—of fielding his 
strokes—made Harry Greystairs feel rather 
dizzy. 

“Not funky, are you?” laughed Dunbar. 
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“Dessell is only a man after all. And if 
Loamshire has Dessell unexpectedly playing 
for them, we have you.” 

Harry felt inclined to say, “Don’t rot!” 
when, jooking at the Midhamshire captain, he 
saw that Dunbar was not joking: he had 
spoken in all seriousness! Fancy comparing 
him with J. O. Dessell! It seemed incredible, 
but even Frank was not smiling. : 

‘“‘ Dessell is one of the greatest players who 
ever held a bat,’’ continued Dunbar ; “‘ but he 
is past his prime, while you are just starting 
your career.” 

There was nothing to say, Harry felt, so he 
let the glory of the remark flood through him. 
To be compared with Dessell ! 

“Yes we shall want all the luck possible 
at White Moor,” said Dunbar, changing the 
subject. ‘‘ As you know, Frank, White Moor 
has always been our bogey-ground. It was so 
even before the war when your father played 
for Midhamshire. It’s not that there’s any- 
thing against the ground from our point of 
view, but it so happens that it nearly always 
rains during the match when we play Loam- 
shire there—and they always beat us on a wet 
wicket. The pitch at White Moor gets very 
sticky ; it is never easy even when it is very 
wet. As an example of our White Moor luck, 
look at our match there last year. We lost 
the toss, Loamshire batted all day on a dry 
wicket, although our bowlers kept continually 
beating the bat and missing the stumps by the 
merest fractions, and then it rained on Sunday, 
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and we had to bat on a sticky pitch! What 
chance did we have? About as much chance 
as one sausage amongst three hungry school- 
boys. Let’s hope we break the superstition in 
the game which starts to-morrow.” 

Harry could not sleep that night. The con- 
sciousness that he was reckoned with the 
giants of the game—that he was a member of 
a possible County Championship team, kept him 
awake. At the first opportunity he was out 
of bed and tumbling into a cold tub. What 
a waste of time sleep was, anyway. 


CHP DER. x XV 
DRAMA IN THE DRESSING-ROOM 


THERE is no more sporting County in England 
than Loamshire. Cricket is taken very seriously 
on the picturesquely situated home grounds, 
and the most perfervidly enthusiastic crowd is 
to be found at White Moor, that cemetery of 
Midhamshire hopes. Situate about fourteen 
miles out of the centre of London, here one 
can find the true cricket atmosphere. 

Harry joined the rest of the Midhamshire 
team early. By most of the side he was given 
a very cordial welcome. One member of the 
team ignored him—Harry did not know why, 
and he did not particularly care. Mr. Gunter 
was a man he had not cared about when meet- 
ing him before. 

“Have ten minutes at the nets—if we win 
the toss I shall send you in first,’ Dunbar said 
to Harry, who put on his pads and gloves. 

The joy of finding that his form had not 
deserted him! He cut, drove, and turned to 
leg with all the old power. Already there were 
thousands on the ground, and they watched the 
youngster with appraising eyes. 

“T only hope I do win the toss,” said 
the Midhamshire skipper fervently. It was a 
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glorious day—ideal for cricket—and the wicket 
looked splendid. 

Yet, woe to relate, Dunbar “‘ called” wrongly, 
and Dent, the Loamshire skipper, intimated 
with a grin that “‘he thought they would see 
how the pitch played.”’ 

The announcement that Loamshire would bat 
was received with gratified cheers by the huge 
crowd that now thronged the ring. They were 
sportsmen to the last man—and woman—but 
naturally they wished to see their favourites 
enjoying the luck. Beating Midhamshire had 
become a tradition with the White Moor crowd, 
and they did not want to see the long sequence 
broken. 

Dent sent in Wilding and Fidler to open the 
innings. Wilding was the graceful left-hander 
who had made so much cricket history for 
Loamshire during the fifteen years he had been 
playing for the County. 

The first ball he received he cut squarely to 
the ropes—a good sign from the crowd’s point 
of view, if a bad sign for the visitors. Whilst 
Fidler batted stolidly, collecting singles at rare 
intervals, Wilding flashed his bat and the 
score mounted steadily. 

At thirty, Dunbar made his first bowling 
change, but all balls looked alike to Wilding, 
who was in one of his irrepressible moods which 
County captains knew so well. How the crowd 
roared when, with a full-blooded hit to leg, 
Wilding got his first six. 

Scarcely a run was given away in the field, 
but Wilding looked like staying all day— 
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staying all day with Dessell to follow, beside 
a number of other men, all of whom could be 
depended upon for half a century on such a 
pitch. 

Dunbar changed his bowling five times within 
the first hour, during which Wilding had scored 
55 out of the 80 runs. 

In the sixty-second minute of play the first 
wicket fell. And here was the way of it. The 
Midhamshire leg-spinner, in the hope of tempt- 
ing the Loamshire star to a mis-hit, tossed up 
an inviting ball. Wilding, stepping out of his 
crease, got the full face of the blade to it, and 
called in his quick, decisive manner—‘‘ One!” 

With that he started to run down the pitch. | 

But his partner had seen what Wilding had 
apparently not seen : he had noticed that the 
schoolboy cover-point had swooped on to that 
fiercely hit ball, fielding it with the clean touch 
of the master-craftsman. 

With Wilding three yards out of his crease, 
two things happened. Fidler shouted ‘“‘ No!” 
and Harry Greystairs hurled the ball at the 
stumps. There was no need for the wicket- 
keeper to do anything—the ball broke the 
wicket long before Wilding could regain his 
crease. 

A tense silence fell on the ground. This was 
broken in hurricane fashion when the crowd 
saw Wilding, their idol, smile as he passed the 
boy who had run him out in such masterly 
fashion. 

What Wilding said was: “I congratulate 
you, sir, on a wonderful bit of fielding.” 
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One success led to another. Fidler, the 
dependable, never seemed comfortable after 
Wilding had gone back to the pavilion—no 
doubt he was worried at the thought that he 
should have shouted to the left-hander before, 
although any impartial observer would have 
assured him that Wilding had run himself out, 
and that no discredit was reflected on _ his 
partner. Anyway, after scoring 5 more runs, 
Fidler made a half-hearted stroke at a yorker 
and was bowled neck and crop. 

Then a terrific cheer rent the crowd. Men 
and women stood on their seats and waved 
hats and handkerchiefs—or anything else that 
happened to be at hand. 

BL eSSel a 

The magic name was shouted. Out from the 
pavilion came the familiar waddling figure, all 
smiles and cheery determination. Although he 
had watched him many times from the ring, 
Harry had never actually met the great man 
before, and he was delighted consequently when 
Dessell grinned as he passed on his way to the 
wicket and said: ‘Don’t you run me out, 
young man!” 

An innings by Dessell was always a tonic 
to the crowd. When he was in the mood— 
unfortunately he did not always enjoy the best 
of health—he started hitting in his first over. 

Dunbar signalled his men in the “ country ” 
to go deeper, there was a hush, and Dessell ran 
out to the leg-spinner, to clout him for 6! 

How the ring roared! This was the old 
Dessell. 
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Having watched their hero score another 
6, together with a 4 in the first over he 
received, the crowd settled themselves for a 
characteristic Dessell innings. 

The smiter was quite willing to oblige. He 
felt like runs that day. If he could score off 
the first ball sent down to him he generally 
had a good innings. And to-day he had hit 
a six. 

Anxious as he was to score, however, the 
bowling of Harridge at the other end kept him 
mainly on the defensive. A couple was the 
only scoring stroke he made for the next few 
minutes. 

Then, with the leg-spinner keeping on at the 
other end, the crowd smiled in anticipatory 
relish again. 

An exclamation burst from many lips as 
they heard bat meet ball. Then some one 
cried “‘ Oh!” 


From the moment that Dessell had taken 
guard Harry had been on his toes. He could 
not fail to remember that J. O. Dessell was 
supposed to be the finest cover-point of all 
time. Yet Dessell had paid him a compliment 
a few moments before when passing on his way 
to the wicket. 

Harry longed for an opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself against the great man. But 
during the time Dessell had scored the 18 runs 
which he had put to his credit in fewer minutes, 
not once had the ball come his way. The 
first 6 had been a prodigious straight drive, 
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the second 6 had been a mighty pull to leg, 
the 4 had been a daisy-cutter past point, and 
the 2 had been a mild—for Dessell—turn to 
leg. Not once had Harry as much as “ smelt ” 
the ball. 

It was cricket “ sense,” an intuitive prompt- 
ing that made Harry hurl his right hand 
upwards. The ball had been driven so fiercely 
that the eye could scarcely follow its flight. 

Luck was with Harry, inasmuch as his 
fingers checked the ball and sent it spinning 
upwards but away from the fielder’s hand. 
But Harry saw the scarlet leather in time, 
and, swaying sideways, caught the ball as it 
was falling. 

The crowd were stunned. They could not 
believe that Dessell was out. If the quick- 
scorer had not been seen walking away from 
his wicket, the spectators might have imagined 
they were dreaming. 

Then : 

“ Oh, well caught, sir! ’’ some one roared. 

It was the signal. From all round the 
ground came the cheers and applause. 

The newspaper reporters, in dealing with the 
match, were unanimous in declaring that ‘“‘ the 
brilliant catch with which Greystairs dismissed 
the famous Dessell was one of the finest wit- 
nessed on the ground for many years.” 


Harry had almost finished changing after 
stumps had been drawn when he noticed one 
of the professionals engaged in an earnest talk 
with Dunbar, the County skipper. 
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“ Are you sure?” asked the latter, whose 
face reflected the greatest anxiety. 

‘My money’s gone, sir—that’s all I can tell 
you,” was the uncompromising reply. “‘ Some 
one must have gone into the pros’ room and 
sneaked it out of my clothes.”’ 

Harry Greystairs felt a cold wave pass 
through him. It was inconceivable—and yet 
he had certainly seen Gunter, the amateur 
he disliked, walking about the pros’ dressing- 
room shortly before the amateurs had followed 
the pros on the field after the tea interval. 
Gunter! ... 

He looked towards the amateur, who glared 
back at him. 

“ Didn’t I see you in the pros’ room just now, 
Greystairs ?”’ asked the man he suspected. 


14 


CHAPTER Xoovert 
THE HEROIC STAND 


DunBaR, the Midhamshire captain, rushed 
forward, his face blazing. 

* Do_you realize what you are saying, 
Gunter?” he demanded. ‘ You almost in- 
sinuate that Greystairs took Lanham’s money ! ” 

The tall amateur with the unpleasant ex- 
pression shrugged his shoulders. 

“I insinuate nothing,” he replied. “I 
merely made the remark that I saw Greystairs 
in the pros’ room after tea.” 

“ Were you, Greystairs? Forgive me asking 
you.” 

Harry faced Dunbar and his accuser. 

“ I did not go into the pros’ dressing-room,” 
he said ; “ I merely stood at the door.” 

“I need scarcely tell you, I hope, that I 
did not remove your cash,” Harry told the 
professional. 

“Good heavens, no, Mr. Greystairs!”’ was 
the immediate reply. ‘I’m sorry I’ve caused 
all this unpleasantness, Mr. Dunbar, but six 
pounds is a lot of money to me—and I felt 
I had to mention it.” 

“You did quite right, Lanham, and you 
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can rest assured that I shall do everything in 
my power to clear up the affair.” 

The captain’s stern voice rang through the 
dressing-room. 

The professional left the room, but the 
confusion he had brought with him remained. 
Here was a terrible scandal. Who was the 
thief ? 

“IT want you to be absolutely easy in your 
mind about the Lanham business,” said the 
skipper. ‘‘Gunter’s always been a _ queer 
fellow, although I must say, so far, he has 
justified his inclusion in the team. But that 
was a wretched insinuation to make. He’s no 
doubt off his balance a bit—he’s just that 
type. To-morrow I shall have a straight talk 
with him. Don’t worry, old man!” 

Soothed by the friendly words, Harry went 
to his brother’s flat. Fortunately neither 
B’Adams nor Frank had heard Gunter’s re- 
mark, and he was resolved not to say anything 
about it. 

“Well, young ’un, you did well again to- 
day,” said Frank Greystairs over the dessert. 
«“T saw Dessell when he came back to the 
pavilion—and I expect you would rather like 
to hear what he said, eh ? ” 

“T should!” replied Harry, anxious to get 
his other thoughts out of his mind. 

“ Dessell said,” replied Frank slowly, “that 
in his opinion you were bound to take his 
place in the All-England side at cover-point ! 
Now don’t get swelled head.” 

‘“‘ Dessell said that ?”’ 
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“He did—and there were a great many 
others watching the play to-day who agreed 
with him. Hallo! what’s that ? ”’ 

The question was answered by B’Adams, 
who came into the room with the coffee and 
a woebegone face. 

“It’s peltin’ down,” he said lugubriously. 

‘“‘ Raining ? ’’ demanded his master. 

“ Comin’ down heaven’s ’ard,”’ said B’Adams. 1 

Frank Greystairs groaned. 

“Did you ever know such luck ? ” he cried. 
‘It’s White Moor all over again. Here Loam- 
shire have been able to bat all day on a plumb- 
pitch and get over 300 runs—and directly 
they are out it rains!” 

“Tt may clear up before the morning,” put 
in Harry. 

« And leave a tricky wicket. Wilding will 
be in his element to-morrow.” 

‘“Tt’s enough to make a man cuss,” declared 
B’ Adams, pouring out the coffee. 

Harry went to sleep that night with the 
sound of the falling rain in his ears. 

It was a somewhat pessimistic band of Mid- 
hamshire players who arrived at White Moor 
the following morning. The rain had cleared, 
but the wicket, as Frank had prophesied, was 
likely to be extremely treacherous. 

‘‘ Where’s Gunter ? ” asked Dunbar suddenly. 
In five minutes’ time play was due to commence. 

“A gentleman whom Harry recognized as 
being one of the Midhamshire Selection Com- 
mittee came quietly into the room. He 
beckoned to the captain. 
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Two minutes later Dunbar returned. His 
face was grave. 

“ Bellows,” he said, looking round, “ a rotten 
thing has happened. Gunter was injured in 
a motor smash coming here this morning, and 
won’t be able to play.” 

“ Rotten luck !’? commented several. 

“Yes; it means that we shall be without a 
good bat. And, oh, about that wretched miss- , 
ing money business last night. Lanham—you 
all know what a fussy chap he is—didn’t have 
his money stolen after all. Armitage played 
a trick off on him, it seems, taking the money 
out of his pocket for a wager. Thank good- 
ness there was nothing in it.” 

He turned to Harry and drew him aside. 

“Did you see Armitage in the pros’ room ?”’ 

“‘-Ves-—when I was standing at the door ; 
but I wasn’t going to say anything. I couldn’t 
imagine Armitage to be a thief—he’s one of 
the best type of chap I have ever met,” said 
Harry. ‘ Besides, Gunter looked in there 
too.” 

“ But—you were accused yourself,’ replied 
Dunbar. 

“What did that matter? I was innocent 
—and I wasn’t going to get Armitage into 
trouble.” 

“ Hm !’’ commented Dunbar, looking round. 
He was glad to see the expression of approval 
on the faces of those standing near. 


he bigger crowd than ‘on the ‘day before were 
present. Those who had missed the joy of 
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seeing Loamshire score 325, now anticipated 
the pleasure of watching Midhamshire scraping 
for runs on a tricky wicket. 

“I’m saving you to-day, Greystairs,” an- 
nounced Dunbar. ‘ You shall go in after 
lunch—unless we all come out before.” 

Up in the Press-box the reporters already 
had the news of Horace Gunter’s mishap, and 
they were anticipating that with that good 
batsman absent, the visitors would be all out 
within three hours on that wicket. 

When the first two Midhamshire batsmen 
went out to open the innings, the skies became 
overcast again, and it was in a setting of gloom— 
apart from the huge crowd round the ropes— 
that Midhamshire set about their nerve-racking 
task. As one of the Press writers put at 
“ They saw nothing but travail and a desolate 
view.”’ 

Loamshire, on the other hand, were cock-a- 
hoop: their attitude in the field spoke to 
that. They looked serenely confident of the 
issue as they negligently tossed the ball one 
to the other and laughed among themselves. 
Perhaps it was looking at the pitch which gave 
them their assured manner and confident air. 

The White Moor luck. 

Those supporters of Midhamshire who were 
present did not require much imagination to 
be able to see in advance another downfall 
for their County. This ground seemed be- 
witched ; there was a spell upon this “ blasted 
Heath,’’ where the gods of chance always con- 
spired to bring good fortune to Loamshire 
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and dolorous misfortune to the cricket players 
of the neighbouring shire. 

The start of the Midhamshire innings was 
fully in keeping with the prevailing conditions : 
after hitting Wilding to the off-boundary with 
a rather risky stroke, Grinley was beaten “all 
over the shop” by a ball that twisted into his 
wicket like a snake (5—1). 

This early success was scarcely more than 
the Loamshire section of the crowd expected— 
on such a pitch as this Wilding, certainly one 
of the finest all-rounders playing cricket—was 
capable of bowling a whole side out within 
a couple of hours—but the cheers rang out 
notwithstanding. What the crowd wanted was 
an inning’s defeat of the old and historic foe. 

Hampson, who came in, wore the look of a 
general about to engage in a battle which 
would determine his future as a soldier. His 
brow was corrugated and his poise anxious. 
This was grilling work. 

He managed to survive the remainder of 
the over, and off Rayson, who bowled a slow 
to medium ball, he contrived to get a two 
to leg, thus avoiding the dreadful “0,” which 
is the cricketer’s nightmare. 

Mildmay, the amateur at the other end, did 
not wear this ‘‘ portentous frown ”—cricket 
was not a living with him, and, perhaps, be- 
cause on this account he did not feel the strain 
so much, he stepped out to meet Wilding and 
‘drove him bravely and cheerfully for four 
past mid-on. 

Wilding’s expression did not change. He 
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bowled the same ball with a little variation 
in pace, Mildmay had another go—and this 
time, failing to get the ball well on the blade, 
was caught easily by third man. 

In the pavilion tragedy reigned. Dunbar 
looked like a man on whom Fate could hang 
no greater burden. 

“You follow me, Greystairs,’ he said in a 
voice of gloom as, giving his pads a final twist, 
he left the dressing-room. 

With two good Midhamshire wickets down 
for a very low cost, the crowd commenced 
making prophecies as to how long the innings 
would last. Some said Midhamshire would be 
all out in an hour, others were inclined to 
think that the visitors’ innings might extend 
for another thirty minutes at the most. All 
agreed, however, that with Wilding bowling in 
his best form—as he was doing at present— 
the visitors would not be able to save the 
follow-on. 

This view received sound support and en- 
couragement when Hampson, usually so de- 
pendable, a batsman of the _ stick-it-out-all- 
day type, was caught in two moods with the 
third ball of an over from the left-hander. 
He started to play forward, evidently was 
afraid of the break, changed his mind—and 
the ball slipped through his defence to break 
his wicket. 

Three for fifteen! This was terrible. 

It was his brother’s hand that patted Harry 
Greystairs’ shoulder as the youngest member of 
the side left the dressing-room. 
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“ Stick in!’ said Frank. ‘ Runs are like 
diamonds to-day, but save the follow-on if 
possible. Don’t take a single blessed risk ! ” 

As he walked over the green turf to the 
wicket, Harry felt his heart thumping out 
ereat hammer-strokes. Once again he had been 
called upon in an emergency; once again he 
was being relied upon to make good. 

A more nerve-tingling ordeal, apart from a 
Test Match, it would have been difficult to 
find—three wickets, and three good wickets, 
too—were down for a trifling score, Dunbar 
had not yet broken his duck—and Wilding 
was bowling ! 

Yet with all this weight on his shoulders, 
it was noticed that the schoolboy batsman 
looked eager and confident as he faced the 
dreaded left-hander. 

That first ball nearly bowled him—it was a 
real beast ! 

Wilding had a fast one in reserve. It was 
an incredibly fast one. He only used it very 
occasionally, and he had the knack of whip- 
ping it down with little, if any, change of 
action. 

Harry had expected something slowish with 
any amount of “work” on the ball. In- 
stead—— 

The ball came at an unnerving pace. It 
was straight and pitched on the off-stump. 
It was only his batsman’s sixth sense that 
made Harry bring his bat down in a hard and 
frantic endeavour to save his wicket—the pace 
of the ball had clearly beaten him. 
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So late was the stroke that he was not able 
to “smother” the ball completely, and it was 
only by a miracle that the ball, as it rolled 
on, did not hit the stumps. As it was, the 
leg-bail seemed to quiver. 

“Nearish!’’ commented the Loamshire 
wicket-keeper, with a grin; “‘ but he’ll get you 
soon, boy !”’ 

There was nothing really malicious in the 
remark; it was just good-humoured raillery ; 
but if anything had been needed to strengthen 
Harry’s determination not to get out, these 
words would have done it. He settled him- 
self and waited. 

The next ball was a slow swimmer. Well, 
he had become used to slow swimmers of all 
kinds by this time, and he conquered its terrors 
without any qualms. 


The reporters noted the time when Dunbar 
and his young colleague “‘ became associated,” 
as the well-worn phrase has it. It was twenty 
minutes to twelve. At lunch, which was taken 
at 1.30, the two were still batting. 

So they were at tea-time—a period of another 
two and a half hours. All through that in- 
tensely hot afternoon—the clouds had rolled 
away, bringing a blazing sun—the two had 
toiled. In vain had Wilding bowled his wiliest ; 
in vain had the Loamshire captain repeatedly 
changed his attack: Dunbar and his young 
colleague had resolved to stick—and they had 
stuck. 

They had not scored a great many runs per 
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hour—Dunbar’s score was 57 and Greystairs’ 
69—but they had stopped the rot. And while 
the spectators cheered ironically whenever they 
ran a single, in their hearts they applauded 
the batsmen for the valiant fight they had 
put up. 

In that fateful half-hour after tea Harry 
lost Dunbar, the skipper being declared out 
to an l.b.w. decision, but, with the aid of 
Hargreaves, he played out time himself, being 
undefeated with 81 to his credit when stumps 
were drawn. 

He had saved the follow-on ! 
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HARRY AGAIN ‘‘ PLAYS CRICKET ’”’ 


THE match with Loamshire at White Moor 
was drawn. With all the odds against them, 
Midhamshire displayed their fighting qualities ; 
they proved that they could wage an uphill 
battle as well as triumph conclusively when 
the tide was running in their favour. 

Many comments were made in the news- 
papers about this game, and, with an eye to 
the picturesque, the sports writers singled out 
Harry Greystairs once again for special notice. 
“The Hero of the Match,” he was styled. 

The game with Loamshire seemed the turn- 
ing-point for the County. Midhamshire had 
played well all the season—especially well 
since the inclusion of Harry Greystairs in the 
side—but after this they marched from triumph 
to triumph. Soon it was seen that they were 
one of three clubs amongst whom the champion- 
ship must fall. 

In only one match did Harry fail. That 
was against Southshire in the return game, 
when he was bowled for 2 in the first innings 
and was declared caught at the wicket with- 
out scoring in the second venture. Even so, 
his average at this time was 46. 

Word had been received from Wychbury that 
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the School had been declared fit for the return 
of its scholars, but Harry Greystairs did not 
go back. A series of telegrams passed between 
a very important personage on the Midham- 
shire County Committee and the Head of 
Wychbury, with the result that Harry was 
permitted to continue to play cricket for the 
County. What the Very Important Personage 
said in his second telegram was that “we 
cannot afford to leave him out of the side if 
we are to stand a chance of winning the County 
championship—I appeal to you as an old 
cricketer !”’ 


Every week Harry had a letter from Drake. 
All these communications interested Harry, 
for they told him of everything that was 
happening at the School which the writer 
thought would not bore his illustrious friend. 
Towards the end of July one came which Grey- 
stairs read with special interest, however : 


“ DEAR GREYSTAIRS,—The Funnell has 
turned up at last. You will remember I 
told you in my last epistle that it was 
considered probable we should not see the 
fellow here again. I suppose his people, 
who are not likely to know much about 
his little goings-on, insisted upon his re- 
turn. Anyway, he turned up to-day, 
almost as large as life, and reeking of the 
old poisonous swank. That was after he 
had heard that you were ‘not in resi- 
dence. But I hear on the quiet that we 
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shall not have him with us next term, so 
I should advise you to push that merry 
little scrap forward a bit. 

‘““Gratters on your fine show yesterday, 
old man! Everybody is talking about 
your cricket, and the decent element in the 
Shop—which includes every one of any 
consequence, I’m glad to say—is jolly 
proud of you. Keep it up—and don’t be 
too frantically busy to drop me a line when 
you have time.—Yours ever, 

“ ARTHUR DRAKE.” 


In reply to that letter, Greystairs sent a 
telegram. 

The train which was taking Harry Greystairs 
to join the other Midhamshire players at Trent 
Bridge thundered through the night. 

They occupied sleeping compartments. 

Harry was fast asleep when he was suddenly 
awakened by a terrific jolt. The next moment 
he was precipitated from his bunk on to the 
floor of the compartment. 

‘What the deuce has happened ?” gasped 
an elderly man into whose stout body he had 
collided. 

“ I don’t know, sir—perhaps it’s an accident,” 
replied Harry. His common sense was making 
him dress, although this was difficult owing to 
the frenzied rocking of the train. 

“An accident—yes, that must be it—an 
accident !’’ gasped the other. ‘A terrible 
thing!” He felt himself all over to be assured 
that he was not already hurt. 
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““ T should advise you to dress, sir.” 

“ Dress ?”’ The man seemed dazed. ‘“‘ Dress 
—yes, I see you are doing so. Yes, dress 
—that will be a good plan, perhaps.”’ 

By this time Harry was in his clothes. Be- 
fore he could put his collar on, however, the 
compartment reeled over and they were both 
flung violently to one side. 

“We must get out of this, sir,”’ cried Harry 
as, after a final convulsive shudder, the train 
rattled to a standstill. 

The elderly gentleman did not wait to put on 
his top clothes. Bundling these together under 
his arm, he followed Harry as the latter fought 
his way out with difficulty from the wreck. 

“T must help you up, sir,’ said the boy. 
He was now standing on the roof of the ruined 
coach. ‘“‘ From here we can slip down to the 
permanent way.” 

It was a terrible struggle, for the man was 
not only stout, but badly frightened. Still, 
after Harry had felt that both his arms would 
leave their sockets, it was accomplished at last. 

“Merciful heavens, the front of the train is 
on fire! ’’ screamed the man, now thoroughly 
panic-stricken. 

After realizing that the man could be of no 
possible use, Harry left him in a safe position 
and raced on. There was work to be done. 

It was an awe-inspiring sight. The flames 
were causing the woodwork to crackle—suppose 
people were in those coaches. .. . 

A man with blackened face and torn clothing 
hailed Harry. 
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‘Here, come and give a hand !”’ he cried. 
“Tm coming !”’ was the response. 


When dawn came it showed a boy burnt on 
the face, hands, and arms, his clothing torn 
and rent in a dozen places, standing by the 
side of the other members of the rescue party. 

“ Look out, that kid’s all in! ”’ said a voice. 

““T don’t wonder at it!’ replied the doctor, 
who had performed heroic tasks during the 
previous three hours. ‘“ He’s been wonderful. 
that boy! Ill get him off in the ambulance 
to the hospital with the others!” He had 
scarcely completed the words before, noticing 
the boy reel, he caught him in his arms. 

When Harry Greystairs came back to con. 
sciousness he stared around him blankly. He 
was in a cool-looking room which had a dozer 
or so small beds in it. For a moment it struck 
him that he had been taken back to Wychbury 
and that his room was one of the dormitories 
at Oakeley’s House. 

He looked again, sitting up in bed. His heac 
seemed to feel strange, and he put a hand uf 
to his forehead—there was a bandage on it! 

“You are feeling much better, I hope, be: 
cause some friends have come to see you ! ”’ 

Looking at the speaker, he saw a girl dressec 
as a hospital nurse regarding him kindly. 

“ Yes, Pm perfectly fit, thanks!” he hear 
himself saying. ‘‘ What—what has happened | 
Oh, the train smash!’ he added hurriedly 
te recollection had now come to him in a ful 

ood. 
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“Vou mustn’t talk too much,” said the 
nurse; ‘‘ but here are your friends.” 

' Yes; there his friends were—the best friends 
he had in the world—Frank, his brother, good 

| old B’Adams, and Drake! 

| The latter was the first to speak. 

| “Got special leave from old Oakeley to 

| come and see you—-my word, aren’t they all 

| jolly proud of you! How're you feeling now, 

old man ?”’ 

“ Fine!” said Harry promptly. Indeed, he 
was. What on earth did they want to mess 
him up with those bandages for ? 

“T have just seen the house surgeon; he 
says you are going on splendidly, old chap!” 
remarked Frank Greystairs affectionately. 
“Youll soon be playing for the County 
again.” 

The words brought back a memory. 

“TJ missed the match with Notts—how did 
| they get on?” 

| “There was no play, Mr. Harry,” put in 
- B’Adams, whose honest face was twitching. 
“Tt rained throughout the whole blessed three 
days!” 

* How long have I been here ?”’ now de- 
manded the patient. 


‘“‘ Five days.” 
“Have I been unconscious all that time, 
Frank?” 


“ Not all the time, old man.” 

“Well, I can’t remember anything that’s 
happened, anyway. But I feel quite fit again 
now—I want to get up!” 

8 
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‘We shall have to see the doctor about that, 
old man, and here he is!” 

The house surgeon smilingly shook his head 
when the patient’s request was communicated 
to him. 

“You'll have to take things quietly for a 
little while longer,’ he said. ‘‘ The burns are 
almost healed, and I am glad to say there will 
be no disfigurement. But you went through 
a very trying experience, young man, and your 
nervous system wants further rest. So you 
must take things easily for a bit.” 

It all sounded like Greek to Harry—he 
didn’t know exactly what the term “ nervous 
system ’”’ meant, but he was too polite to argue 
about it, of course. 

“There’s a horde of reporters out in the 
main hall clamouring for an interview—and 
they want to take your photograph,” went on 
the doctor. 

Harry paled. 

“Keep them away!” he pleaded in real 
dread. ‘‘ What on earth do they want-to see 
me for?” 

“You seem to forget that you are the most- 
talked-of person in the country at the present 
time,’’ explained the medical man. 

“The most-talked-of——” muttered the 
patient in perplexity; “but I haven’t been 
playing cricket lately.” 

“You played cricket in another sense in 
that Widgeley train accident!’’ commented 
the doctor. 

‘Thanks to his youth Harry made a good 
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recovery and a few days after his return home 
he said to his brother, ‘‘ I must go now, Frank 
—TI have to see a chap at Wychbury.”’ 

“* An appointment, old man? But you were 
given leave for the rest of the term.” 

‘“‘ There’s something I have to settle up.” 

Frank Greystairs looked at his brother keenly. 
“Would you like to tell me about it, Harry ?”’ 
he asked. 

“‘Tt’s like this,’ answered the other, after 
a pause. “I haven’t told you before because 
I thought it might worry you, but there’s a 
chap at Wychbury that I fell out with on 


the first day of the term. He was so beastly 


that I arranged to fight him—listen a minute,” 
he went on quickly, noticing his brother’s 


- expression. 


“You know that promise I made you when > 


I went to Wychbury—that I wouldn’t do any 


scrapping until the end of the term? Well, 


| I thought of that after I had arranged to fight 
_ this fellow Fennell, and—I postponed the scrap.” 


“* Postponed it ?”’ 
“Yes, I told Fennell that I couldn’t fight 
him after all that afternoon, but that I would 


fight him on the first day of the winter term. 
| Everybody—or almost everybody—thought I 
was funking him, I suppose, but I kept my 
| promise, Frank.” 


“Good man!’’ was the comment. The elder 
brother knew what an effort the restraint must 
have been on Harry—once so hot-headed. 

_“T intended to fight him on the first day 


of next term, of course, but now I’ve had a 
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letter from Drake—I’ve told you about Drake 
—and he says that the yarn is that Fennell 
won’t be coming back next term. That means 
that I shan’t be able to give him that fight, 
and I promised. You see now that I must 
go back—I must give him the chance he’s 
waited for. You wouldn’t stop me going, 
Frank ? ” 

“No,” was the answer; “in honour bound 
you are obliged to go back and make Fennell 
the offer. Perhaps he won’t accept it!” 

“ T hope he will,” was the answer. Now that 
he had been released from his promise to his 
brother, Harry’s face cleared. Though hot- 
tempered he was not vindictive, yet he felt 
he had to have that fight and clear the air. 

“You will take care of yourself?” asked 
Frank anxiously. 

“ Don’t you worry about me!” 

Late that afternoon Harry Greystairs arrived 
at Wychbury. He was met at the station 
by a huge band of Wychburians, at the head 
of whom was Drake, obviously delighted at the 
return of his now famous chum. 

Escorted in triumph to the School, almost the 
first person he saw in Oakeley’s House was 
Fennell. 

The Funnell looked startled. 

“You remember that fight which we were 
to have on the first day of the winter term, 
Fennell?’ he asked. “ Well, certain things 
may happen to prevent it. I’ve come back 
to offer you the chance of fighting me now— 
to-night, if you like. What do you say ? ” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


FENNELL ACCEPTS AN INVITATION 


FENNELL’s face expressed surprise. 

“Very good of you,” he sneered. “As I 
understand it, you have taken the trouble to 
come all the way here from London in order 
that I may have the opportunity to fight you. 
Can you tell me why you couldn’t have waited 
until the beginning of next term ? i 

“Tm afraid I am not able to tell you that, 
Fennell. The position is that it might not 
have been possible to arrange the thing at 
the beginning of next term, and, having 
promised that I would fight you, I felt I had 
to give you this opportunity.” 

© Sounds very mysterious, but [ll fight you 
all right. I expect you know that I hate you 
| like poison, Greystairs—have hated you from 

the first ?”’ 

“ Ves, I know that.” 

While the two enemies were eyeing each 
other, a voice hailed Harry. 

‘Hallo, Greystairs, you're back, then! 
Jolly good luck! Awfully glad to see you! 
But, I say, I have a bone to pick with you— 
trotting off to play cricket for the County when 
I wanted you like fun back here Se 
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It was Lorimer, the Wychbury cricket skipper, 
who had strolled up. 

Quickly his tone and expression changed. 

“What’s up with you two again?” he 
inquired. 

“We were just completing arrangements for 
a scrap that was postponed some weeks ago,” 
put in Fennell quickly. 

Lorimer nodded. He gave no sign of being 
surprised. 

““ Where are you to fight ? ”’ he asked. 

“T suggest the gardens at seven o’clock 
to-night.” 

The captain scoffed. 

“Like a pair of coal-heavers?’” he said 
scornfully. ‘‘ Have a fight by all means—it 
will clear the air generally—but settle it in a 
decent way. I tell you what—I’ll get Saunders 
to open the gym and act as referee. He needn’t 
think it’s anything more than a friendly bout. 
What do you say? Better have everything 
quite shipshape and Bristol fashion.”’ 

“ Suit you, Fennell ? ” asked Harry. 

“Yes—anything will suit me!’ was the 
snapped answer. 

Right |—Vll fix it!” declared Lorimer 
and strode away. 


Why Lorimer should have spread the news 
Harry could not understand, but when, in 
company with Drake, who had promised to 
act as his second, he walked into the gym at 
six-forty-five that evening, he found the place 
packed out. His eyes opened wider when he 
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noticed that practically all the School prefects 
he knew were present. 

‘Mr. Fennell is already changing,’ Saunders 
said, his tanned face glowing with suppressed 
excitement. “ You’ll be getting into your things 
now, sir?” 

“ Straight away !’’ answered Harry. Fancy 
Fennell being before him! He did not quite 
care for that. ‘‘ Greystairs!”’ called hundreds 
of strong young voices as Harry turned towards 
the dressing-room. 

The cry warmed Harry through and through, 
although the thought of the coming battle and 
the punishment which he intended to inflict 
upon the fellow who had been such a bitter and 
ruthless antagonist to him since the first day 
of the term still made him feel cold inside. 

He left a seething mass behind as he went 
to prepare. 

Wychbury was dead against Fennell, and, 
although the seniors tried to keep themselves 
impartial in order that the fine balance of 
good sportsmanship might be scrupulously 
observed, it was impossible to restrain the 
turbulent juniors. To the latter the very name 
of Fennell had become anathema. 

It may be supposed that Drake had not kept 
his mouth shut after he had led the rescue 
party to the cave in Rockley Woods. After 
that occurrence, the closing of the School had 
been a merciful circumstance for Fennell. The 
truth was, no one ever expected to see him 
back in the Shop again. He had proved him- 
self a traitor to his kind, a vile, despicable 
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thing—and how they hoped Greystairs would 
punch the stuffing out of him... . 

What a sport Greystairs was! They knew 
now that he had never been a funk—what fools 
they had been ever to think that he was afraid 
of a beast like the Funnell—and that he had 
postponed this scrap because he had a jolly 
good reason. What that reason was not many 
in the room had any idea, but it was quite 
sufficient for them that Greystairs was going 
to fight now. 

‘Sotop that 

Lorimer, the School skipper, bawled the 
command at the top of his voice. Fennell, 
showing himself in the door of one of the 
dressing-rooms, had been greeted with loud 
boos from the juniors. 

When both the contestants stood in the 
impromptu ring, with Saunders, wearing cricket 
trousers and white sweater, near by, Lorimer 
himself vaulted the ropes. 

“ Fellows,’”” he said in a voice that rang 
through the building, “I need only ask you 
once, I think, to give both Fennell and Grey- 
stairs a fair show. They have met to-night in 
order to settle a long-standing difference and— 
may the best man win ! ”’ 

When the cheering which the words evoked 
had died away, every eye became centred on 
the opponents. The couple afforded a striking 
contrast—Fennell was scowling and biting his 
lower lip, giving the spectators the impres- 
sion that he was a caged animal. Greystairs, 
although white and determined-looking, had the 
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same expression as when he was about to enter 


on an innings—an air of eager expectancy. 


Some few more minutes were wasted while 
the gloves were being fixed, and then Saunders 
held up his hand for silence. 

“ Time!” he called sharply. 

While nothing could be heard but the ex- 
cited breathing of the juniors, there came the 


soft thud of Fennell’s shoes over the floor of 


the ring. A vicious look on his face, he hurled 
himself at Greystairs. He sensed that every one 
was against him; he knew that almost every 
one in the hall wished to see him soundly 
beaten, and he was determined to thwart their 
wishes. He would smash Greystairs’ face 
in ! 

He found immediately that the wish was 
not easy of accomplishment. Harry had 
sensed that Fennell would make the first attack, 
and he prepared himself. A neat swerve and 
he was “away.” As Fennell floundered past, 
he was assailed by a right and left that landed, 
one on the face and the other on the head, 
making him reel. 

His determination forced Fennell to recover 
quickly. To be beaten was an unthinkable 
thought. He backed, malice gleaming from his 
eyes. 

Quietly, easily, Greystairs tracked him. 

Fennell could read what was in the other’s face, 

and it made him feel uneasy. He also re- 

membered the blow that he had received in 

the railway carriage at Paddington on the first 

day of that term. There had been a lot of 
g* 
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beef behind that punch—he did not want to 
receive too many of a similar kind. 

Harry saw the look in the other’s eyes—a 
look of hate mixed now with apprehension it 
was—and because the hate he had himself 
could no longer be held in leash, he attacked 
in turn. Although he had never taken up 
boxing seriously, he had a good general know- 
ledge of the art. 

He put this now to good use, shooting out 
a left to the head, which brought Fennell’s 
awkward guard up. Then, stepping in, he 
drove a thunderous right to his enemy’s chest. 

That blow must have hurt Fennell. Every 
one in the hall was able to see that it hurt him. 
He winced, and looked as though he meant to 
speak, but shut his lips in time. Then, in 
order to avoid another sickening smash, he fell 
forward, trying to blanket any further attack. 

‘“ Break away, there!” called Saunders. 

Harry nipped clear. His blood was on fire, 
although his head was cool. He knew that he 
would win; that he had the measure of his 
foe. As he slipped from the clinch, he rasped 
an rier home that snapped Fennell’s head 
back. 

It was this blow which made Fennell lose 
what little hold he had on his temper. Four 
times he had been hit—two had been damaging 
blows, which hurt horribly—and he had not 
landed once on his opponent. 

Steadying himself, he now made another 
rush. But this second attack was no more 
successful than the first he had launched. 
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Surer on his feet—Harry’s cricket had improved 
his footwork—Greystairs had no difficulty in 
ducking, side-stepping, and swerving with such 
ease that Fennell might have been trying to 
hit a shadow cast by the sun. And every now 
and then Harry, in order as it were to make 
the other realize he was still on the premises, 
although he could not be hit, would land a 
damaging blow on face, chest, or head. When 
Saunders called the end of the first round, 
Fennell’s nose was bleeding freely. 

The juniors who noticed him thoughtfully 
remove a front tooth, which he proceeded to 
examine with earnest care, yelled with unre- 
strained delight. 

The second round was very much a repeti- 
tion of the first—only more so, as Drake re- 
marked. Fennell still showed plenty of pluck ; 
the baleful light in his eyes still gleamed as 
brightly as before, but he had met his match— 
and more than his match. Bull-like rushes 
were being countered with science. 

It seemed to many that Greystairs, had he 
liked, could have finished off the fight in this 
round. Fennell was groggy, and what control 
he had once had over himself was now thrown 
to the four winds. His face was not a pleasant 
sight, and he was breathing heavily through 
puffed nostrils. 

“Don’t you think it ought to finish, Lorimer?” 
one of the prefects asked. 

“No, I don’t,” replied the School captain. 
“Fennell deserves all he’ll get.” 

Gritting his teeth, Fennell was still chasing 
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shadows. Twice he had been hit to the floor 
of the ring, but each time he had raised himself 
and gone all out to land the one blow which he 
imagined would bring him victory over his 
rival. 

At the end of the third round came the 
finish. Those watching saw Greystairs’ face 
become tense. A straight left brought what 
remained of Fennell’s guard up again; and 
then, with wonderful deliberation, Greystairs 
aimed one blow at the heart and another at 
the jaw. Both took effect, and Fennell collapsed 
in the centre of the ring. He was finished. 

After labouring over him for a couple of 
minutes, Saunders, with the help of Stansfield, 
who had acted as his second, carried Fennell 
out of the ring. 

The crowd was about to break up in excited 
confusion when there came a dramatic moment : 
the Head had entered the gymnasium. 

‘“ Greystairs,’”’ he said in that clear, carrying 
voice which all knew so well, “I wish to see 
you in my study.” 


“You need have no apprehension, Greystairs,” 
remarked the Head when, ten minutes later, 
Harry entered the room in which on occasion 
dire punishment was meted out. “I merely 
wish you to tell me of the occurrence in Rockley 
Woods. The news has only recently reached 
me. Was Fennell in league with the ruffians 
who ill-used you so brutally ? ” 

“I don’t think I can tell you that, sir. In 
any case, if you will excuse me, I have finished 
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with Fennell. Now that I’ve licked him, I 
never want to see him again.” 

The Head smiled. 

“In all probability you won't,” he replied. 
“Had it not been for this—er—affair this 
evening I should not have allowed Fennell to 
return. But hearing that you had made him 
a certain promise—by the way, I’m very glad 
you licked him, Greystairs. It may do him 
ood.”’ 

Harry left the room feeling that beneath 
the Headmaster’s gown beat the heart of a 
man. 


CHAP 1 ER xo 
THE GAME OF THE SEASON 


THE cricket world was agog. It had been a 
wonderful season all the way through, but 
nothing quite so replete with thrills as the 
deciding match in the County Championship 
promised to provide had happened during the 
glorious months of sunshine. 

Downshire and the men of Midhamshire were 
to fight for the final honours—and what magic 
memories of past historic struggles the very 
names conjured up! 

Midhamshire, after several] somewhat lean 
seasons, had forged right to the top again— 
due in a great measure, as the newspaper 
critics pointed out, to the fine work of their 
schoolboy recruit, Harry Greystairs—whilst 
Downshire—well, you who follow cricket all 
know that Downshire has been for many years 
one of the most formidable county cricket teams 
in this sports-loving country of ours. 

It was about Downshire that a famous critic 
said: ‘‘ Downshire is a side that can almost 
dispense with luck. A team which can play 
as well as the men of Downshire need not 
worry about that quality which men cal] Luck. 
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Downshire invariably shows us what an eleven 
made up of good batsmen, good bowlers, and 
good fieldsmen can do, whether they win the 
toss or not.”’ 

Yes, Downshire were such a team of bonny 
fighters, and dour battlers in the face of ad- 
versity that they could almost be said to win 
matches in spite of Fate—and yet, as Chance 
would have it, in the match which was to 
decide whether they or Midhamshire should be 
acclaimed the champion cricket county of the 
season, they had a most wonderful slice of 
luck. ~ 

The one really fast bowler of class that 
Midhamshire possessed fell sick and could not 
be played. 


When B’Adams heard the news he almost 
pawed the ground. 

“Play, Mr. Dunbar?” he said to the Mid- 
hamshire skipper who had rushed out to see 
him—“ play !—that I will! And let me tell 
you this, without boasting or anything of that 
sort, I’ve been hoping and expecting to be 
called on some time during the season, and I'll 
show that I’m no back number.” 

“TJ shouldn’t have come to you if I hadn't 
known that you always kept yourself in shape, 
B’ Adams.” 

“Pm as fit—or almost as fit—as ever I was. 
And, as you know, Mr. Dunbar, I’ve been 
bowling at the nets at King’s whenever I’ve 
had a chance.” 

“T know that—well, put in as much practice 
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as you can before the Downshire game,” said 
the County skipper. Dunbar might have added 
that he was running a very big risk playing a 
man who had been out of first-class cricket so 
long as B’Adams, but he didn’t. He was 
gambling on B’Adams, whom he knew had the 
heart of a lion, and he did not wish to say 
anything which might act as a damper on 
the fast bowler’s wonderful enthusiasm. It was 
good to see him keen for action. 

B’Adams burst in on Frank Greystairs and 
Harry. 

“Sir to you, sir,” he said to his employer, 
‘and Mr. Harry, I’m goin’ to play against 
Downshire ! Come on out and let me send a 
few up to you, Mr. Harry.” 

So it was that the scene with which I started 
my story was enacted over again. In the 
garden of the Greystairs’ country home, Harry 
batted against B’Adams’ bowling with the 
gardener’s boy acting as fieldsman. He was 
kept busy. 

“T really don’t think you’ve lost much of 
your pace, B’Adams!”’ was the remark which 
made the bowler give the speaker a look of 
fervent gratitude. 


The great day dawned. King’s was packed, 
22,000 people being present. In the hope of 
seeing some really great cricket, enthusiasts 
had journeyed from all over the country. The 
news that Midhamshire had “ resurrected ” 
B’Adams, the bowling star of other days, for 
this match had stimulated interest everywhere 
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cricket was gossiped about. Would he be a 
success? That was the question which was 
asked. 

The weather was perfect, and it was gener- 
ally conceded that whoever won the toss ought 
to collect a bagful of runs. 

When Dunbar spun the coin, the Downshire 
skipper guessed correctly. First blood to 
Downshire ! 

A wonderful wicket had been prepared— 
‘ sood enough for every one of 400 runs!” the 
aged scorer of Downshire crooned as he sharpened 
his pencil and looked with approval upon the 
animated scene. ‘‘ Good enough for 400 runs, 
if the boys don’t make everlastin’ fools of 
themselves ! ”’ 

The first pair of Downshire batsmen certainly 
gave no sign of making fools of themselves. 
B’Adams, through over-eagerness, was erratic 
in his first few overs and was punished 
severely in consequence. At the other end 
the medium-paced leg-breaker also received 
drastic treatment. 

For, remember, Downshire’s opening pair 
were the famous Steward and Hollister. The 
former had startled even the Australian keen 
judges with his brilliance, whilst Hollister was 
the man with whom Steward had scored 100 
for the first wicket no fewer than 99 times. 
This match with Midhamshire provided the 
tooth occasion. 

Both played delightful cricket. In the first 
sixty-five minutes they had put on 100 runs 
between them. Not only was the stroke- 
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making of this pair enthralling, but they gave 
the crowd an object-lesson in the art of stealing 
runs. The Midhamshire fielders were kept on 
their toes every second; and, to their credit 
let it be said, they never slacked. 

When the score was 140, Steward became 
over-confident in facing B’Adams. He tried to 
glide to leg, but the pace of the ball beat him, 
and his middle and leg stumps leapt high in 
the air as though they had been dealt a mortal 
wound. They had—Downshire’s best batsman 
had been bowled! 

The heat had become almost tropical—a 
stylist in the Press-box called it ‘‘ Ethiopic ”’— 
but it was a sight to encourage the soul of man 
to see B’Adams bowling. Dunbar was con- 
tinuing to work him because he had now found 
his old deadly length. Over after over he 
bowled, his big heart and wonderful physique 
nerving him to the task. Let those who decry 
the professional in sport remember the Homeric 
feat of B’Adams that day—and for evermore 
hold their tongues. Although on that perfect 
pitch, and faced by some of the finest batsmen 
in the world, his task was a heart-breaking one ; 
he used up every ounce of strength he had in 
his body—used it up unsparingly. All through 
that fiery day, when the sun raised blisters on 
the faces of the players, B’Adams bowled and 
bowled and bowled. Every now and then he 
would take a wicket, which was more than any 
other Midhamshire bowler could do. 

Those who watched closely declared that 
B’Adams maintained a marvellous pace for 
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at least three hours. They compared the man 
who had come back for this, the last and the 
most important match of the season, with Tom 
Richardson, ‘‘ the greatest cricketer that ever 
took to fast bowling.” 

One bowler alone could not get Downshire, 
that team of so many talents, out cheaply, and 
the score mounted higher and higher. When 
the day’s toil was over, Downshire had scored 
the 400 predicted by old Merryweather, 
their scorer— 400 and 24 more tacked on 
them ! 

Even on the perfect pitch this was a score 
to make glad the heart of the enemy, and when 
the home side left the field Dunbar looked 
anxious. 424! It was a mammoth task with 
which Midhamshire would be faced on the next 

day. 
_ B’Adams was taken home in a cab by Frank 
Greystairs. The man was completely exhausted 
—he had bowled for three hours without a 
break, and had taken eight wickets for 30 runs 
apiece. He was not allowed to do anything, 
but was waited on like a king by Harry. 

The evening was spent in discussing the 
prospects. Frank was not optimistic. 

“‘Downshire are almost as strong in the 
bowling department as they are in the batting,” 
he said. ‘ Harry, I’d give {100 to any hospital 
to see you get a century to-morrow !”’ 


‘The tremendous crowd who had gathered to 
see the second act of the drama saw a slimly 
built figure come out to start the Midhamshire 
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innings in company with the sturdy professional 
who always “‘ opened.” 

“It’s that kid Greystairs !”’ exclaimed many 
eager voices. 

A thrill went round the ground at the words. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
_ THE WONDERFUL WIN 


THE position at five o’clock on the third day 
of the match with Downshire, which was to 
decide the County Championship, was this: 
with two hours left for play, Midhamshire 
wanted 202 runs to win. Seven wickets had 
fallen, and the batsmen, with one notable 
exception, were in the ‘“‘rabbit”’ class. The 
notable exception was Harry Greystairs. Hav- 
ing scored a century in his first innings, his 
score was now 64—and he was batting well. 

It had been a game of dramatic episodes. 
In an earlier chapter the story of Downshire’s 
first innings has been told—424 runs were 
scored. Girding up their loins, and, setting 
their teeth, Midhamshire went gallantly about 
their task: their total came to within 75 of 
the foe’s score. A beautiful innings by the 
“ schoolboy batsman” had given the rest of 
the side confidence. Harry Greystairs proved 
once again that even the best bowling can be 
scored from if you are a cricketer. 

Then Downshire had gone in again—and 
B’Adams had proceeded to send them one by 
one back to the pavilion. Still, Midhamshire 
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were left with nearly 300 to get—and the first 
five wickets fell at a low cost. 

Only Greystairs appeared able to score, and 
the crowd, shifting uneasily in their seats, told 
each other that all hope had fled. Greystairs 
could not be expected to carry the team on 
his shoulders again. 

In the meanwhile, Harry went on scoring. 
He had been put in as No. 1 batsman and had 
seen players on whom he felt he could rely 
to stay with him sent back. With so much 
dependent on the result, this was an unnerving 
experience. 

He had gradually overcome the feeling that 
he, too, must fail. The cheers that greeted 
almost every scoring stroke he made was an 
invaluable tonic. 

He cut M‘Allister, the Downshire fast bowler, 
for another 3, and then faced Parton, the 
insidious break-merchant, opening his shoulders 
and driving the first ball of the over to the 
ropes. 

He followed this stroke with two other 
smacks to the boundary, and the crowd, for 
the first time since the early disasters of the 
Midhamshire second innings, commenced to 
breathe more easily. Was there still a chance ? 

Then came a moment when their hearts leapt 
into their mouths. The professional batting 
at the other end called Harry for a short one, 
and then sent him back. It was only by 
hurling himself full length that Greystairs saved 
himself from being run out. 

That escape steadied Harry, but it made the 
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seasoned pro, his partner, have a bad attack of 
shivers. Armitage knew that the only chance 
Midhamshire had was gone if Greystairs lost 
his wicket. Twice he sent balls perilously near 
a fieldsman, and once, through sheer nervous- 
ness, he nearly played on. 

The thing to do, Harry decided, was to try 
to give his partner more heart, and, in pur- 
suance of this principle, he started to hit more 
fiercely than at any other point of his innings. 
Boundary hits became frequent. For a time 
the Downshire captain did not let the fact 
disturb him. He formed the opinion, of course, 
that Greystairs had become reckless, and that 
his frenzied thirst for runs would end quickly 
in his downfall. 

But nothing of the sort occurred. Every 
stroke was perfectly made, the ball being admir- 
ably placed. Whenever the ball “took the 
air,” it was well away from a fieldsman’s hands, 
whilst the majority of runs came through strokes 
that kept the ball on the turf. 

As the figures on the huge score-board were 
constantly changed, with the score mounting 
higher rapidly, the crowd took heart of grace. 
It might be a sporting finish after all. 

Although the play had been of such a high 
quality throughout the three days, this was the 
brightest batting that had been seen. Even 
if the chances were still remote, yet at least 
one Midhamshire batsman was showing the 
Downshire men that their celebrated bowling 
could be hit to all parts of the field. 

Armitage had recovered his nerve now, and 
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was stolidly keeping his end up, content to 
play this necessary, if unheroic, role. The ten 
minutes’ “ fireworks’’ in which his partner in- 
dulged had given him back his confidence. 

The enthusiasm of the crowd over the dis- 
play of their favourite batsman caused the 
Downshire skipper to change his bowling. He 
deposed the leg-break specialist for a medium- 
paced left-hander. After returning the first 
two, Harry liked the third ball of the new 
man’s first over so much that he ran a yard 
out of his crease and clouted it into the pavilion 
for 6. A hurricane of applause greeted the 
stroke. The last two balls of this over yielded 
a 4 and a 3. 

Although he had achieved many triumphs 
during his first season in big cricket, Harry 
never felt more confident than he did now. 
Something told him that if he didn’t play the 
fool, or lapse into carelessness, he might beat 
the clock and get the necessary runs for victory. 
Of course, he would have to take risks, but 
these would be minimized if he retained his 
self-control. 

A big occasion stimulates or depresses. 
Happy was the player to whom the importance 
of a critical situation acted as a tonic. Some 
of the finest County cricketers have been un- 
nerved by a Test Match. 

Harry Greystairs’ time for playing in a Test 
Match had not yet come; but now that he 
was nearing his second century in the Down- 
shire match, he felt more sure of himself than 
he had done at any time during his innings. 
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He forgot the crowd: he remembered only the 
rival bowlers. 

A splendid four past cover brought him the 
coveted honour of scoring two separate centuries 
in the same match. Play had to be post- 
poned for a minute while the crowd gave itself 
up to jubilation. The Downshire men clapped, 
and the captain came across to shake Harry 
by the hand. 

There was still a very long way to go, but 
the chance which had seemed so remote when 
Armitage came in to join Greystairs had cer- 
tainly improved. Every one in the crowd 
realized that, instead of being mastered by 
the crisis, Harry had mastered the crisis to 
such an extent that he had shown the finest 
batsmanship of the match. With such a 
player as this at the crease there was always 
a chance. 

Again the bowling was changed. The fielders 
became keener on their work than ever; nota 
run was given away by slackness. 

The new bowler had an early success. After 
batting stolidly for forty minutes, Armitage was 
bowled neck and crop. 

The tea interval came shortly after, and 
during the period of rest, Harry had his mind 
diverted from the task he had been set by the 
information which his brother gave him. 

““T’ve just been on the ’phone to Scotland 
Yard, Harry,” Frank said. ‘“‘ They told me 
they have rounded up the complete gang who 
were after the diamond, so we need not expect 
any more trouble from that direction. As a 
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matter of fact, I have decided to sell the stone 
and to bank the money in your name. Like 
many other valuable jewels, this diamond 
would always be a potential source of worry 
—and we have had enough bad luck in our 
family.” 

“Was Fennell really mixed up with the 
gang, Frank ? ” 

“Yes. Apparently his family tried to put 
him off the idea that his uncle had a legitimate 
half-share in the diamond, but when he found 
who you were he was prepared to go to almost 
any length. How he got associated with the 
crooks the police haven’t yet been able to 
ascertain, but they have definitely established 
the fact that Fennell was in league with them.” 

“ And Gunter ? ” 

“No. Gunter knew nothing about the 
diamond. His wretched suggestion—Dunbar 
told me all about it next day—must have been 
due to his state of mind. He knew he was in 
for big trouble, and perhaps he was a bit 
jealous of you.” 

Harry finished his cup of tea. 

“Tm glad of that,” he replied. ‘I should 
have hated to think that Gunter, unpleasant 
person as he is, was mixed up with the Fennell 
crowd.” 


Every one who wished Midhamshire well held 
their breath as the last man came. Twenty 
runs were still wanted. 

One straight ball would finish it with the 
stumper, who made no pretensions to being 
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a batsman. That was what the crowd thought. 
He was one of the finest wicket-keepers in the 
country, but he invariably prefaced his always 
brief sojourn at the batting crease with the 
words: “ Don’t expect me to get any!” 

He had said this as he left the pavilion on 
this occasion. 

“I don’t want you to get any!” Dunbar 
had replied, ‘‘ only, for Pete’s sake, keep your 
end up!” 

“Pll try !”’ said the stumper. 

He lived up to his word, never endeavouring 
to score, but intent only on keeping the ball 
away from his wicket. The Downshire fielders 
crowded in closer and closer, but each time 
the ball was successfully smothered. The over 
finished without mishap. 

Then came Greystairs’ turn again. 

Speed was essential, he knew, and he took 
risks. The first cut went perilously near 
second slip’s groping hand, but the Downshire 
man failed to hold it, and the umpire signalled 
a boundary. 

The next ball was a full toss on the leg side 
—the fast bowler being over-anxious. Here 
was a gift from the gods, and Harry took full 
toll, swinging round and getting the face of his 
bat to the ball. Again the umpire signalled 
a four. 

Twelve to win! and five minutes to get them 
in ! 

The next three balls were dead on the middle 
stump, and Harry knew he could not take any 
liberties with them. But off the last ball he 
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forced a single. His partner backed him up 
splendidly. 

The tension of the next few minutes! Harry 
watched the bowler run to the wicket, hurl his 
right arm forward, saw the ball coming towards 
him, and swung his bat. For a fleeting second 
his nerve, which had been splendid until now, 
left him. He knew he had lunged recklessly 
at that ball. 

He had expected to be bowled, but instead 
he heard a terrific burst of cheering. Then a 
voice behind him said: ‘“‘ That’s the best hit 
I’ve seen this year, sir!” 

Harry himself did not realize what had 
happened until he saw the umpire signal—six ! 

That had been a bit of luck—but now only 
5 were required ! 

In the hope of putting him off, the Down- 
shire fielders crowded in close. Point stood 
within a yard of the batsman. The slightest 
slip would mean disaster, and Harry realized it. 

Two balls he blocked carefully, and then along 
came a loose one on the leg side. 

Every ounce of strength he had Harry put 
into the stroke. He heard the wood meet the 
leather and then, through sheer exhaustion and 
nervous strain, sank to the ground. 

When he looked up the ground was black 
with people. Men were running towards him. 
Where had that last ball gone? What had 
happened? It wasn’t until eager hands lifted 
him on to broad shoulders that he realized that 
the last hit had been another 6—and that he 
had won the County Championship for Midham- 
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shire! It was a narrow victory—by one wicket 
—but still, it sufficed. 

The perfervid supporters of the winning side 
carried him in triumph to the pavilion. The 
world seemed to have gone suddenly crazy. 
Such a scene had not been witnessed at King’s 
since J. O. Dessell had scored 100 in fifty 
minutes and had thereby won a Test Match. 

Every one wanted to take Harry’s hand and 
congratulate him. 

‘A wonderful performance, young man 
said no less a personage than the president of 
the M.C.C. 

Yet no one’s face reflected quite so much 
rapturous joy as the honest countenance of 
B’Adams. He hung round the boy who had 
brought victory to Midhamshire like a hen after 
a favourite chick. 

B’Adams sat on one side of Harry—brother 
Frank was on the other, of course—when the 
motor-car drove away to the accompaniment 
of the excited spectators’ ringing cheers, 
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SINCE Englishmen on every possible occasion 
hold a dinner to mark a great occasion, it was 
only natural and fitting that Midhamshire 
should celebrate their winning the County 
Cricket Championship by arranging a banquet. 

It was a memorable function. Practically 
every one who was any one in the cricket world 
was present—great players of the present sitting 
next to illustrious figures of the past, with 
whom they cracked jokes and exchanged re- 
miniscences. A wonderful night ! 

It was the famous president of the M.C.C. 
who made the speech of the evening. In pro- 
posing the health of the “‘ County Champions,” 
he said: “‘ Every one in this room must be 
pleased that the greatest honour of the past 
season has fallen to Midhamshire—a county 
that, as all the world knows, is so rich in cricket 
history. For some years since the War, Mid- 
hamshire were rather under the weather—to 
use a descriptive phrase—but they have rallied 
in splendid fashion, and, thanks to some wonder- 
ful batting and admirable team-work, they have 
become the champions. All honour to them! 
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“T should fail in my duty to-night if I did 
not recall to your notice—not that any of you 
will need reminding, I feel sure—a name that 
will ever be honourably associated with Mid- 
hamshire cricket—the name, gentlemen, of 
Greystairs ! ” 

The company cheered loud and long. 

When the commotion had died down, the 
speaker continued: ‘‘ Many of us can recall 
that splendid cricketer, Donald Greystairs. A 
gallant gentleman, as well as a polished bats- 
man, he died in France. 

“We can also recall with happy memories the 
cricket of Donald Greystairs’ elder son. Frank 
Greystairs might have played for us against 
the Old Enemy—Australia—if he had not met 
with that lamentable motoring accident. 

“From Frank Greystairs we pass to his 
younger brother, Harry.” Again the speaker 
had to pause in order to let the cheers die down. 

“TI have no hesitation in telling my friend 
Dunbar,” continued the speaker, looking in 
the direction of the Midhamshire captain, 
“that if he had not been fortunate enough to 
possess the services of this really marvellous 
schoolboy batsman, he would not have won 
the County Championship. (“‘ Hear! Hear!” 
called a dozen voices, while Dunbar exclaimed : 
“T already know that, sir! ’’) 

“IT will not waste time by telling you what 
young Greystairs has done during the past few 
weeks ; you know his feats for yourselves, but 
this I will say—that no more promising bats- 
man have we seen for many years—and I think 
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the Australians will know something about him 
next season.”’ 

A scene of wildest enthusiasm greeted this 
speech, and sitting there, his face flushed, and 
scarcely realizing that what he had heard could 
be true, Harry Greystairs reflected that the self- 
control he had learned from the game which 
is played ‘“‘ between the wickets”? had been 
more than worth while. 


He was the happiest chap in the world! «4 
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